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IN THE PHOTO ABOVE, BOB MARX, LEFT AND BILL MAHAN, JR., 
INSPECT AND DISCUSS THE NEW CUSTOM BUILT UNDERWATER DETECTOR 
BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR BOB MARX. 

Bob Marx, internationally known explorer, treasure hunter and underwater 
archeologist, after throughly testing this unit in Florida, had only one thing to say. 
"Like all other D-TEX products, this unit is truly fantastic." 

Bob will be using this unit in several locations around the world during the winter. 
In the summer of 1975, he will be using it off the coast of Florida to locate a Spanish 
Galleon, the 1656 ALMIRAIMTA. This ship had bronze cannons and other hardware 
and was carrying a cargo of large wooden boxes of silver and with no ferrous metal it 
is impossible to locate with a magnetometer. This unit is built to operate to 100 foot 
depths and is operated from the salvage vessel. 

Bob has used regular D-TEX detectors and says there is no other detector built 
that compares to D-TEX in depth, sensitivity and ruggedness. 




For free illustrated catalogue of our regular detectors plus treasure hunting 
stories and finding tips. 
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While's builds 'em better .... 
not cheaper! Find out why when 
you try the fantastic new deep- 
detection TR discriminators 
now available on all White's 
famous Series H Models! 
Treasure hunt in your choice of 
THREE WAYS: (1) Set on manual \ 
and pinpoint the tuning the way you 
want it; (2) Tune on automatic and 
the instrument corrects for changing 
soil conditions: (3) Or set it for discri- 
minate and the instrument ignores junk 
items such as pull tabs, bottlecaps, rusted 
cans and tin foil, but reacts strongly to coins, 
rings, jewelry, and precious metals. 
Owning a White's discriminator is like having 
THREE INSTRUMENTS IN ONE! Best of all, 
with a White's discriminator, you can adjust in- 
stantly to ANY DEGREE OF DISCRIMINATION 
DESIRED! 

Go to town today and see the complete selection of 
discriminator instruments at your nearest White's 
authorized dealer. Budget terms always available. 



WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE TO: 



whites electronics, inc. 

DEPT.DA5C 1011 PLEASANT VALLEY ROAD SWEET HOME, OREGON 97386 

Other Locations: Abbotsford. B.C., Canada and Elk-Air Industrial Park, Elkhart, Indiana U.S.A. Dealers located Worldwide 
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Books for 

Desert 

Headers 



All books reviewed are available through the 
Desert Magazine Book Shop, Please add 25c per 
order for handling and California residents must 
include 6% stale sales lax. 




THE KING'S HIGHWAY 
IN BAJ A CALIFORNIA 
By Harry Crosby 

A book that takes the reader by mule- 
back over the rugged spine of the Baja 
California peninsula along an historic 
path created by the first Spanish padres, 
who pitted their strength and wits 
against a land of forbidding obstacles. 

Only fragments of the original road re- 
main today, and the King's Highway lies 
for the most part off the beaten track of 
today's auto roads. Laid down by the 
padres, the road was later followed by 
European settlers, early explorers and 
gold-seeking '49ers. Then it faded and 
fell into disuse. This story brings to light 
the first penetration of the old trail in 
more than a hundred years, expecially in 
the central highlands. 

Only a mule can follow the traces of 
this ancient road across arid plateaus, 
over volcanic hills and down through 
overpowering gorges. Photographer- 
writer Harry Crosby, with a student of 
Jesuit history in Mexico, made the long 
and tiring, but rewarding, journey. This 
book is the result of the original adven- 
ture and Crosby's subsequent visits to 
many remote areas of the peninsula. 

It is both a personal adventure and a 
recounting of vital history, bringing into 
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focus the unhappy efforts to introduce 
Christianity to an Indian population far 
off the mainstream of ancient life. It tells 
of the life and death of the old Jesuit 

missions. 

It describes how the first European 
settlers were lured into the mountains, 
along the same road, to remain and raise 
their families, tend their little ranchos 
and also wait out the centuries. 

El Camino Real is a route of many 
scenic adventures through mountain re- 
gions and desert wastes. These are pre- 
sented in magnificent photographs by 
Harry Crosby, many in striking color. 
New revelations along the trail are pre- 
historic cave paintings by native inhabit- 
ants, who predated the Indians met by 
the earliest Europeans. 

Maps help set straight the record of 
the difficult Baja California terrain, and 
show the relation of today's motor roads 
to the old trail. 

The King 's Highway in Baja California 
is a fascinating tale of the past, the pre- 
sent, and perhaps the future of an 
awakening land. 

Hardcover, rich in illustrations, 182 
pages, $14.50. 



FIND BURIED TREASURE 

Locates buried gold, silver, coins, 
jewelry, old weapons. Works 
through earth , vegetation, 
water, wood, etc. 

Writs for free catalog and 
fascinating treasure booklet. 




New Relco 
ietectors send 
° B inauiiiBs electronic beam 

invited far into earth to seek 

out treasures lost or hid- 
den throughout the cen- 
turies. Signals when 
object is detected. 

RELCO, 0ept,D318. Box 10839, Houston, Tex. 77018 



Arizona Cook Book 




Caiii. resicfenfs 
add 6% sales tax 



By At and 
; Mildred Fischer 

Includes sourdough 
tinr! Indian fried bread 
recipes, as well as 
other mouth-watering 
favorites. Unique col- 
lection of hard-to-find 
Wesiern cooking Pa- 
perback, 142 pages. 
00 

Please include 25c 



tor postage & handling. 

Magazine Book Shop 

P O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 



THE BLACK BEAR BOOK 

Joe Van Warmer 
Talented wildlife photographer and writer, Joe Van Worraer, 
here presents a simple and accurate portrayal of the life of the 
black bear. Comical but powerful, black bears are among our 
most interesting and appealing wild animals, and the^ author has 
photographed them in all stages of their lives and in many of 
their pursuits. Accompanying the pictures is a well written text 
designed for the abilities of young readers, resulting in a book 
that is both a learning experience and entertaining. 
8Vt\ll, 64 pages, 89 photographs, cloth $4.95 

THERE'S A MARMOT ON THE TELEPHONE 

Joe Van Wormer 

Floogie, the yellow bellied marmot, came into Joe Van 
Wormer 's life when the man rescued the baby animal from a five 
gallon milk can. From his first place of repose in the author's 
sweater pocket, to his adoption by the Van Wormer family, this 
warmhearted story portrays an appealing relationship between 
a human being and the wild creature who came to trust and live 
with him and his family. 

Illustrated with 33 photographs by the author. 
8>/ 2 xll, 117 pages, cloth $5.95 
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Send orders to 
Box 1318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25c lor postage & handling 



THE KING'S HIGHWAY IN BAJA CALIFOR- 
NIA by Harry Crosby. A fascinating recounting 
of a trip by muleback over the rugged spine of 
the Baja California peninsula, along an historic 
path created by the first Spanish padres, it tells 
of the life and death of theold Jesuit missions It 
describes how the first European settlers were 
lured into the mounlains along the same road. 
Magnificent photographs, many in color, high- 
light the book. Hard cover, 182 pages, large 
format, $14.50. 

GHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by James and 
Barbara Sherman. If you are looking for a ghost 
town in Arizona this is your waybill. Illustrated, 
maps, townships, range, co-ordinates, history, 
and other details make this one of the best ghost 
town books ever published. Large 9x11 formal, 
heavy paperback, 208 pages, $3.95. 

OLD FORTS OF THE NORTHWEST by H. M. 
Hart. Over 200 photos and maps. Exciting pictor- 
ial history of the military posts that opened the 
West. Hardcover, beautifully illustrated, origin- 
ally published at SI 2.50. New Edition $3,95. 

ROCKS AND MINERALS OF CALIFORNIA 
compiled by Vinson Brown, David Allan and 
James Stark. This revised edition will save you 
hours of time by the description and pictures of 
rocks and minerals found In this state. Color pic- 
tures with clearly developed keys show you how 
to identify what you have found and gives you 
fine tools to increase your ability as a field col- 
lector. Paperback, well Illustrated with photos, 
locality maps, charts and quadrangle map infor- 
mation, 200 pages. $4.95. 

NAVAJO RUGS, Past, Present and Future by 
Gilbert S. Maxwell. Concerns the history, leg- 
ends and descriptions of Navajo rugs. Full color 
photographs. Paperback, $3.00. 




INSIDE DEATH VALLEY by Chuck Gebhardt. A 

guide and reference text oi forever mysterious 
Death Valley, containing over 80 photographs, 
many in color. Included, too, are Entry Guides 
and Place Name Index for the convenience of 
visitors. Written with authority by an avid hiker, 
backpacker and rockclimber. 160 pages, paper- 
back, $4.95. 

ANASAZI: Ancient People of the Rock, photo- 
graphs by David Muench. text by Donald G. 
Pike. This outstanding, moving publication 
gives the reader the unique opportunity to see 
and understand the Anasazi civilization that 
existed some 2,000 years ago. Blending with 
David Muench's suberb photography, historian 
Donald Pike provides a fascinating text. Hard- 
cover, profusely illustrated with color and black 
and white photos, 192 pages, $18.95. 

THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
lineau. The author tells how his interest in rock 
writing lad to years of study and how he has 
learned that many — especially the complex pe- 
Iroglyphs— are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary 
bibliography, 210 pages, $8.95. 

GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown. Written by the author 
of Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps for find- 
ing towns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover, 401 pages, $7.95. 



MOCKEL'S DESERT FLOWER NOTEBOOK by 
Henry and Beverly Mockel. The well-known 
painter of desert wildllowers has combined his 
four-color sketches and black and white 
photographs to describe in detail so the layman 
can easily identify wildflowers, both large and 
small. Microscopic detail makes this an out- 
standing book for identification. Special com- 
pressed fiber cover which will not stain. 54 full- 
color illustrations with 72 life-size drawings and 
39 photographs, 316 pages, $5.95. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAM PS by Stanley W. Paher. Covering all of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
from the earth. The book contains the greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs of Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
w ith h is excel lent writing and map , creates a book 
of lasting value. Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00. 



.SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA by the Sunset Edi- 
tors. A new revision offering a wide variety of 
experiences to both the tourist and resident — 
parks, beaches, fairs, resorts, wilderness, plus 
cities. General area maps plus useful travel In- 
formation cover areas from Fresno to the Mexi- 
can border. Many illustrations, paperback, large 
format. 160 pages, $2.95. 

BAHAMAS, A STEER TO REMEMBER by 
Harriett E. Weaver. A dramatic and tender story 
of a boy, his pet, and the devotion they had for 
each other, deftly weaving reality with fiction. 
Fifteen-year-old Brad is given Bahamas as a 
weak calf not expected to survive. The story en- 
compasses hard times in the giant redwood for- 
est and a flood that ravaged the country. The 
author of FROSTY, A Raccoon to Remember 
brings you another fascinating story in Bahamas 
—a book to be remembered. Hardcover, 181 
pages, $5.95. 

LOST MINES & BURIED TREASURES ALONG 
THE OLD FRONTIER by John D. Mitchell. The 

second of Mitchell's books on lost mines which 
was out-of-print for many years. Many of these 
appeared in DESERT Magazine years ago and 
these issues are no longer available. New read- 
ers will want to read these. Contains the original 
map first published with the book and one pin- 
pointing the areas of lost mines. Mitchell's per- 
sonal research and Investigation has gone into 
the book. Hardcover, 240 pages $7.50. 




THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. 
Jaeger. Revised 4th edition is a standard guide 
to Mohave and Colorado deserts with new chap- 
ters on desert conservation an aborigines. Hard- 
cover, $4.95. 

GEM TRAILS OF ARIZONA by Bessie W , Simp- 
son. This field guide is prepared for the hobblest 
and almost every location is accessible by car or 
pickup accompanied by maps to show sandy 
roads, steep rocky hills, etc., as cautions. Laws 
regarding collecting on Federal and Indian land 
outlined. Paperback, 88 pages, illus., $3,50. 

AMERICAN INDIAN FOOD AND LORE by Car- 
olyn Neilhammer. The original Indian plants 
used for foods, medicinal purposes, shelter, 
clothing, etc., are described in detail In this fas- 
cinating book. Common and scientific names, 
plus descriptions of each plant and unusual 
recipes. Large format, profusely lllus., 191 
pages, $4.95. 

GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by the Editors ol Sunset 
Books. A revised and up-dated practical guide to 
California's Mother Lode country. Divided into 
geographical areas for easy weekend trips, the 
8x1 1 heavy paperback new edition is profusely il- 
lustrated with photos and maps. Special features 
and anecdotes of historical and present day 
activities. Four-color cover, 96 pages. $2.95. 



SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm. How to make a sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by theauthtirsof the popularOld Fash- 
ioned Dutch Oven Cookbook, A new experience 
in culinary advenlures. Paperback, 136 slick 
pages, illustrated, $3.95. 

MY CANYONLANDS by Kenl Frost. A vivid 
account of the early exploration of Utah's Can- 
yonlands by the author who spent his entire life 
exploring America's new national park and who 
presently runs a guide service through the 
scenic country. Hardcover, artist illustrations, 
160 pages. $6.95 

PHOTO ALBUM OF YESTERDAY'S SOUTH- 
WEST compiled by Charles Shelton. Early days 
photo collection dating from 1B60s to 1910 shows 
prospectors, miners, cowboys, desperados and 
ordinary people. 195 photos, hardcover, fine gift 
item, $12.50, 

OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hartley and Ellis 
Lucia. The authors have teamed to present the 
boisterous past and intriguing present of this still 
wild corner of the West sometimes called the 
l-O-N, where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada come to- 
gether. Hardcover, 225 pages, $7.95. 
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California residents 

please add 
6% state sales tax 

Please add 2Sc for postage & handling 



DESERT, The American Southwest by Ruth 
Kirk. Combining her knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the land, and man's relation to 
the deseri from the prehistoric past to the prob- 
able future, wilh her photographer's eye and her 
enthusiasm for a strange and beautiful country, 
the result of Rulh Kirk's work is an extraordinar- 
ily perceptive account of the living deseri. High- 
ly recommended. Hardcover, beautifully Illus- 
trated, 334 pages, $10.00. 

GHOST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE by Wes 
and Ruby Bressie. A new and revised edition of 
Iheir popular bottle book, first published in 
1964. New section on Oriental relics, plus up-to- 
daie values of bottles. Slick, paperback, Illus- 
trated, 124 pages. $3.95 

FIELD GUIDE TO ROCKS AND MINERALS by 
Frederick H, Pough. Authoritative guide to iden- 
tification of rocks and minerals. Experts recom- 
mend this (or all amateurs as one of the best. 
Many color illustrations. Hardcover, $7.95. 

DESERT PLANTS AND PEOPLE by Sam Hicks. 

Tells how plmilive desert dwellers find susten- 
ance, shelter, beverages and healing medicines 
in nature. Hardcover, $6.95. 

GHOST TOWN ALBUM by Lambert Florin. 

Over 200 photos. Fascinating pictorial accounts 
of the gold mining towns of the Old West— and 
the men who worked them. Large format. 184 
pages, profusely illustrated, originally published 
at $12.50. new edition $4,98. 



CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
andSOUTH WESTERN GHOST TOWN ATLAS 
by Robert Neil Johnson. Tfiese atlases are excel- 
lent do-it-yourself guides to lead you back to 
scenes and places of the early West. Some pho- 
tos and many detailed maps with legends and 
bright, detailed descriptions of what you Will 
see; also mileage and highway designations. 
Heavy paperback, each contains 48 pages, each 
$2.00. 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwith 

Contains information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals; thehislory, lore, and 
fashioning of many gems. Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, 13.95 

TREASURE HUNTER'S MANUAL #7 by Karl 
von Mueller. Treasure, or treasure trove, many 
consist of anything having a cash or convertible 
value; money in all forms, butllon, jewelry, 
guns, gems, heirlooms, genuine antiques, rare 
letters and documents, rare books and much, 
much more. This complete manual covers every 
facel of treasure hunting. Paperback, 293 pages, 
Illustrated, $6.95. 

DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mit- 
chell. A guide to the large network of back coun- 
try roads leading to old mining camps, stamp 
mills and other little-known areas ot Death Valley 
National Monument Paperback, lllus., 36 pages, 
$1.00. 





GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS OF 
CALIFORNIA by Remi Nadeau, An excellent 
book on California ghost towns. We recommend 
it highly. Paperback, $3.75. 

A FIELD GUIDE TO THE GEMS AND MINER- 
ALS OF MEXICO by Paul Willard Johnson. Tips 
on food, maps and information, driving and trail- 
er ( n Q in Mexico, Border regulations, wrapping 
specimens ol gems and minerals and all about 
your proposed mining venture are covered. Pa- 
perback, many good maps and illustrations, 96 
pages, $2.00 

SOMEWHEREOUT THERE . . . Arizona's Lost 
Mines and Vanished Treasures by Kearny Eger- 
ton. A fascinating collection of 23 stories by an 
artist-writer, combining the most famous lost 
mine legends into an anthology. For all who be- 
lieve there's gold in them thar hills! Paperback, 
beautifully illustrated, $3.50. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN WEST by James D. 
Horan. With over 650 illustrations, many In full 
color, this is Ihe full western story from the days 
of the conquistadores to the 20th Century. Many 
rare photos never published before. Large 9x12 
format, hardcover, 288 pages, originally pub- 
lished at $10.00, now only $4,95, 



CALIFORNIA STATE PARKS by the Sunsel 
Editors. A comprehensive guide covering the 
northern coasf and redwood country, the Sierra 
Nevada and northern mountains, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, central valley and foothills, the 
central coast region, the southern desert and 
mountains. Area maps and photos. 128 pages, 
paperback, large format, $2.95. 

DESERT PLANTS FOR DESERT GARDENS by 
Patricia Moorlen and Rex Nevins, Compiled for 
better understanding and appreciation of plants 
indigenous to the desert region, including pro- 
per design for desert gardens, container plants, 
pool areas and complete landscaping. Paper- 
back, illustrated, 113 pages, $3.00, 

NEW BAJA HANDBOOK lor the Off-Pavement 
Motorist in Lower Calftornia by James T. Crow, 

Discover the real Baja that lies beyond the edge 
of the paved road, the unspoiled, out-of-the-way 
places unknown to the credit-card tourist. The 
author, drawing from his extensive travels In 
these parts, tells where to go. what to lake 
along, the common sense of gelling ready. Illus- 
trated, paperback, 95 pages, $3.95. 

TOP BOTTLES U.S.A. by Art and Jewel Umber- 
ger. The discovery of a rare old bottle opens up a 
new understanding of life at an earlier period. A 
collection of old medicine bottles takes one back 
to a slower, less complicated life-style. A time 
when a concoction of aromatic bitters could cure 
almost anything. The authors have an expertise 
in their field that cannot be challenged. Profuse- 
ly illustrated, paperback, $4.50. 




HAPPV WANDERER TRIPS by Slim Barnard. 

Well-known TV stars, Henrietta and Slim Bar- 
nard have put together a selection of their trips 
throughout the West from their Happy Wander- 
er travel shows. Books have excellent maps, his- 
tory, cost of lodging, meals, elc. Perfect for fam- 
ilies planning weekends. Both books are large 
format, heavy paperback, 150 pages each and 
S2.96 each. Volume One covers California and 
Volume Two Arizona, Nevada and Mexico. 
WHEN ORDERING STATE WHICH VOLUME. 

SOUTHWEST INDIAN CRAFT ARTS by Clara 
Lee Tanner. One of the best books on the sub- 
ject, covering all phases of Ihe culture of the In- 
dians of the Southwest. Authentic In every way. 
Color and black and white illustrations, line 
drawings. Hardcover, 205 pages, $15.00. 

TURQUOIS by Joseph E. Pogue. [Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences], First printed in 
191b. Turquois has in its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
listed currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an In-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover, 175 
pages, beautifully Illustrated, $15.00. 



TALES THE WESTERN TOMBSTONES TELL 
by Lambert Florin. The famous and infamous 
come back to lite in this great photo history in- 
cluding missionary, mule driver, bad guy and 
blacksmith — what lales their tombstones leli. 
Large format, 192 pages, originally published at 
$12.95, now only $3.95, 

THE BAJA BOOK, A Complete Map-Guide to 
Today's Baja CafHornla by Tom Miller and El- 
mBr Baxter. Waiting until the new transpenin- 
sular highway openad, the authors have pooled 
their knowledge to give every minute detail on 
gas stations, campgrounds, beaches, trailer 
narks, road conditions, boating, surfing, flying, 
fishing, beachcombing, in addition to a Baja 
Roadfog which has been broken into convenient 
two-mile segments. A tremendous package for 
every kind of recreationisl. Paperback, 176 
pages, lllus.. maps, $7.95. 

WtLY WOMEN OF THE WEST by Grace Er- 
nestine Ray. Such women of the West as Belle 
Slarr, Cattle Kate and Lola Montez weren't all 
good and weren't all bad, but were fascinating 
and conflicting personalities, as researched by 
the author. Their lives of adventure were a vital 
part of the life of the Old West. Hardcover, illus- 
trated, 155 pages, $7,95 
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by MARY FRANCES STRONG 
Photos by Jerry Strong 




QNLESS THE landscape is carefully 
scrutinized from an elevated vantage 
point, little Fenner Valley is lost in 
the vastness of its larger namesake and 
the huge, trough-like Bristol-Lanfair 
Basin, Neatly encircled by low ranges of 
hills, this 170-square-mile valley on the 
eastern edge of California's Great Mo- 
jave Desert, is not as well known as it 
should be. 

The valley is easily reached via Inter- 
state 40 and the paved, Old National 
Trails Road to Goffs. From this point, 
Lanfair Road provides ready access to 
historical sites, old mines and amply 
endowed gem fields. Little Fenner Val- 
ley offers rewarding adventure for the 
desert enthusiast. 

Coffs is the "jumping off" point for 
sampling the charms of this arid region. 
Once the junction of several desert trails, 
it became an important siding in 1883 
when the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
(now Santa Fe) was completed across the 
Mojave Desert Sporting a two-story sta- 
tion and turntable for helper engines 
that pulled trains up the long grade from 
Needles, Coffs Siding also developed 
into a busy shipping point for mines in 
the surrounding districts. 

Never a large community, Coffs' pop- 
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ulation has fluctuated with the tides of 
mining and railroading over the past 90 
years. A near population explosion oc- 
curred in early 1893 when Isaac Blake 
began construction of his "brain child" 
— the Nevada Southern Railway. The 
first, completed section ran from Coffs 
north to Manvel in the New York Moun- 
tains. Additional plans called for its ex- 
tension through the mountains and even- 
tually into Southern Nevada, possibly as 
far as Pioche. 

Blake hoped the numerous mines in 
this immense region would utilize his 
railroad as well as his new mill (Needles 
Reduction Co.) at Needles. His dream 
was to turn Needles into an "Ore Milling 
Center." Dreams are not often fulfilled 
and, as mining booms are prone to do, 
the "bust" was on its way! 

Richness of the ore at Vanderbilt and 
the Vontrigger had not lived up to expec- 
tations. When the railroad started opera- 
tions in September 1893, only a handful 
of men were working in the mines. 
Blake's financial problems increased and 
the planned expansions did not material- 
ize. J ust over a year later, on December 
23, 1894, the Nevada Southern Railway 
went into receivership. 

Revived by new owners as the Califor- 



nia Eastern Railway, the line continued 
to operate on a small scale for several 
years. This changed in 1899 when rich 
ores were discovered at the Copper 
World Mine, 30 miles north of end-of- 
track. To accommodate the new busi- 
ness, rails were extended into Ivanpah 
Valley and three years later, the Santa 
Fe purchased the little line. Business 
eventually slackened, the line was short- 
ened, fewer runs made; and, in 1923, the 
California Eastern Railway was aban- 
doned. 

Coffs Siding has withstood the chang- 
ing times. Homesteaders and ranchers 
tried their luck— not too successfully— 
while a number of mines operated spas- 
modically through the years. With the 
coming of automobile travel, Coffs be- 
came a supply point along the original 
Old National Trails Road, though its 
vigor as a settlement was waning. 
People moved away, the school closed 
and the railroad station was torn down. 
Only the small store and a few cabins 
have valiantly kept it from becoming a 
"ghost siding." 

Today, there seems to be a resurgence 
of interest in Coffs. Most of the cabins 
and several trailers were occupied in the 
Spring of 1973. While we were there, a 
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Left: The small 

cemetery at Coffs 
has only two 
marked graves — 
one a soldier 
with the 
16th Kansas 
Cavalry, 
the other a 
young child. 
Below: Hackberry 
Wash provides 
access to 
several veins of 
good cutting 
material 
which occur in 
the white horizon 
/ust below the dark 
outcropping ledges 
above the pickup. 
The arrow points 
to diggings where 
we removed 
beautiful red, 
golden-yellow, 
and green 
/asp-agate. 



Siding—the loading point from the Von- 

trigger Mine, three miles east. 

Long before the railroad crossed the 
desert, prospectors had roamed the re- 
gion via shank's mare and burro. A num- 
ber of important discoveries had been 
made. Probably one of the earliest 
claims was the Vontrigger in the north- 
east corner of Little Fenner Valley. Lo- 
cated as a placer deposit in 1858, it has 
had a long career, first as a gold pros- 
pect, then as a copper mine in 1891. 

Though a series of operators tried 
many methods for recovering the values 
during the past 80 years, their attempts 
have not proven very profitable. It was 
only after 18 years of development that 
the first ore was shipped— 29 tons assay- 
ing 8,87 percent copper. A leaching 
plant, then a 160-ton mill to separate 
gold by cyanidation and copper by elec- 
trolysis, were among the failures. The 
mine is patented property but has not 
been posted during the various times we 
have visited it over the past 20 years. Its 
mention here is not permission to tres- 
pass on private property. 

Evidence at Vontrigger Siding seems 
to indicate considerable ore was hauled 



new family moved in. The little general 
store, run by friendly Margaret and John 
Cahill, is a combination limited-grocery, 
bar and gas station. It is open every day 
except Thursday from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
for the convenience of residents, ranch- 
ers and miners, plus an occasional re- 
creationist. 

Following Lanfair Road north from 
Goffs, the photogenic old school house is 
quickly passed. Its architecture is a sur- 
prise in a region of largely frame cabins. 
Cradually climbing the gentle slope of 
the broad alluvial valley, the pavement is 
soon replaced by a good, graded road. 
The former railbed of the Nevada South- 
ern Railway follows this general route 
about a half-mile west, but it is not visi- 
ble from the road. 

Eight miles north, a well-defined, 
bladed road will be seen on the left. It 
leads four miles west to a talc mine 
which appears to have been a rather re- 
cent operation. The deposit is. quite col- 
orful—blue, green and pink— with sev- 
eral adits and a large dump. Evidently, 
the ore was screened on the property 
prior to shipment. 

However, the mine road has another 
important function. It leads to the old 
railbed and gives access to Vontrigger 
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For over two decades, rockhounds have pounded on this huge boulder of cutting 
material in an attempt to break off specimens. It lies in Hackberry Wash and will 
give new collectors an idea of "what to look for." 

to the railway and not shipped. Several ly found! 



ore piles remain and copper specimens 
have been scattered by flood waters in 
Hackberry Wash for a considerable dis- 
tance south. 

Exploration of Vontrigger Siding re- 
vealed evidence of far more occupation 
than would be normal for just a siding. 
Quite possibly, it was the site of a main 
camp during construction of the railroad. 
We counted nearly a dozen building 
sites — some on the hillsides, others in 
the wash — all east of the railbed. 

Attention bottle hunters. We also 
came across two, undug chic-sale sites. 
Evidently, we are not dedicated bottle 
collectors because we draw the line at 
digging in outhouses— even though that 
is where "the best bottles" are reported- 



Until you get out and walk around 
Vontrigger Siding, only the overgrown 
railbed (now a faint, two-track road) and 
two, widely separated telephone poles 
seem to mark the site. However, either a 
great deal of beer and booze was deliver- 
ed via railroad to individuals at the sid- 
ing or there must have been a small sal- 
oon. Piles of broken bottles and a great 
deal of interesting memorabilia have 
been left behind. A few places have been 
dug. If you dig, please remember to fill 
the holes. 

The original route from mine to siding 
is well-defined and can be used today. 
However, the dropoff down the high 
bank into the wash may be a bit rough 
for stock cars. Using the talc mine road. 
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then following the railbed north a hatl- 
mile, is the easiest route. Both roads 
are shown on the map— so take your 
choice. 

Four miles farther north, Hackberry 
Wash — a sizable drainage channel com- 
ing out of Lanfair Valley — makes a loop 
through a narrow pass in the hills. On 
the west is Hackberry Mountain — long a 
good rock collecting locale for a variety 
of cutting material. In recent years, sev- 
eral new deposits have been located on 
the southern flanks of the mountain. Col- 
lectors who are willing to "hike the 
hills" are generally rewarded. 

A good, open campsite will be found 
on the left just beyond the second cross- 
ing of Hackberry Wash, See map. It is a 
dry camp and o.k. for trailers. 

From the campground, look toward 
the cliffs across the wash and you will 
see a number of "diggings" where veins 
of jasp-agate and common opal occur. 
The best material lies below the dark 
horizon in gray, compacted ash. Hard 
rock mining is required to obtain the 
very attractive material. 

I will never understand why some 
rockhounds will rush over to a deposit, 
pound the vein with hammer or sledge 
then complain, "this stuff is all fractur- 
ed." It takes patience and work to re- 
move good cutting material. What's the 
rush? Rock collecting is a hobby and only 
a few pieces of quality material is re- 
quired. 

The jasp-agate is a combination of red, 
golden-yellow, green, beige and black 
jasper in milky to almost transparent 
agate. So far, only one vein of 
pistachio-green opal seems to have been 
uncovered. It will add variety of color to 
a cabochon collection. Both materials are 
slightly brittle and must be carefully re- 
moved from the veins to avoid fractures. 

When talking about Hackberry Wash, 
I always hasten to discuss the petrified 
reed we have collected. As yet, I have 
not met anyone else who has some speci- 
mens. They may be overlooked due to 
their color The reeds have been well-re- 
placed by bluish-white opal and they are 
beautiful when polished. Tons of opal 
are eroding on the northwestern slope of 
Hackberry Mountain. Not all of it con- 
tains reeds, but finding one good speci- 
men is worth the effort of looking at 
dozens. 

Petrified palm wood, plus unidentified 
wood specimens, occur at Hackberry 
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Mountain. Watch for email limb sections 

with light-beige exteriors and centers of 
dark, translucent agate. They are no 
longer plentiful but may still be found by 
hiking away from the main collecting 
area. Occasionally, some fine, opalized 
wood (milky-white, often with colorful 
inclusions) will be found in the ash. 

Other materials to look for include 
milky, moss and dendritic opal, plus 
vari-coiored agate and chalcedony. 
Chunks of discarded material will be 
seen in the campgrounds. They will give 
new collectors some idea of what may be 
found here. Naturally, it will not be of 
the best quality and it is doubtful there 
will be any wood specimens. 

A half-mile southwest of the camp- 
ground lies a large deposit of opalite in 
veins from one to six inches wide. Some 
of the veins appear to have been cracked 
by earth movement. Not brilliantly color- 
ed, this material is, nevertheless, quite 
interesting. Patterns include brecciated 
and banded. The colors are muted tones 
of brown, beige, red, orange, pink and 
rarely, deep purple. There is plenty of 
opalite here but specimens should be 
selected carefully. 

The main road, leading into the area 
from Lanfair Road (see map) continues 
westerly around the base of the moun- 
tain. It gives access to several mines and 
is used regularly by cattlemen. We wan- 
dered out this way and came across a 
diggings, high on the side of a hill. Petri- 
fied wood is reported to have been col- 
lected at this location, but we saw no 
evidence of any. Perhaps the compact, 
metamorphic banding of this material 
has been confused or interpreted as pe- 
trified wood, Maybe we were on the 
wrong hill! It is embarrassing to admit, 
but I forgot to take the milage on the way 
out. So— here is a possible "lost collect- 
ing site" that can easily be found. 

Speaking of ranchers, considerable 
cattle are grazed in Little Fenner Valley 
and two rules of the range must be ob- 
served. No Hunting and No Camping 
around windmills or water troughs. 
Range cattle often travel many miles to 
quench their thirst. Though they may not 
have drunk for several days and sorely 
need it, cattle will not come in if you are 
camped by the troughs or along their 
trails, 

October through May is the best sea- 
son for visiting this corner of the Mojave 
Desert. In years such as 1973, when a 
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little extra rain has fallen, spring will 
bring a brilliant array of wildflower 

The Valley is in Area 23 (East Mojave] 
under the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment's Desert Management Plan. It is 
designated as "Restricted to Designated 
Roads and Trails for Vehicular Use." 
However, until designation is accom- 
plished and maps made available, vehi- 
cular travel is limited to "Existing Roads 
and Trails." There should be no conflict 
in using the roads shown on the accom- 
panying map. 

Little Fenner Valley is one of the Creat 



Mojave Desert's hidden treasures. Its 
values lie in the vast expanse of open 
space, the clear, dry air and the oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation. Though 
the mines are idle and the Nevada South- 
ern Railway only a memory, the desert 
enthusiast may still follow old trails, visit 
former camp sites and nostalgically re- 
call what we like to think of as "the good 
old days." Because of the foreboding 
times in which we now live, inner 
strength may be gained by visiting his- 
torical sites and relating to our proud 
and respected heritage. □ 
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by HOWARD NEAL 



LOCATION: The Dale Mining District is located ap- 
proximately 18 miles east of Twentynine Palms, California, 
south of California Highway 62, and north of Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument . 



e Mining Di 



istrict 



BRIEF HISTORY: Placer gold was first discovered 
at Dale Dry Lake, and in the Black Mountains (an eastern ex- 
tension of the Pintos), in 1883 Placer operations proved pro- 
fitable, and a small rush created the community of Dale. It is 



A collapsing rouse at the Supply Mine. The Supply reached a fed by Charles Schwab's United Green water Company. The 
its peak of activity between 1914 and 1917 when it was oper- Supply reportedly produced more than $2 million in gold. 
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said the town was named for Virginia Dale, the first child 
1/uMi ifrere, h is also reported that the population reached 
nearly 1,000. 

Dale proved to be a town on the move. Most of the 
buildings were really tents, and could easily be transported to 
new locations. The first site, now called Old Dale, was near 
the present intersection of Highway 62 and Cold Crown 
Road, The second location (Dale the Second) was four miles 
south at the Virginia Dale Mine, the first major mine in the 
area, discovered in 1885. Water was piped frjom Old Dale, 
and both mining and milling operations were established. 

When Dale moved again, the Supply Mine, the rich- 
est in the district, was the reason. New Dale (Dale the Third) 
Was located nearly two miles southeast of the Virginia Dale 
Mine, and. became the largest of the three Dales. 

On the mountain, overlooking New Dale, extensive 
mining facilities were set up at the Supply Mine. Several mil- 
lion dollars worth of gold was mined The most profitable 
operations took place during the years between 1914 and 
1917 when the Supply was operated by the United Green - 
water Company, headed by financier Charles Schwab. Both 
the Supply Mine, and the Virginia Dale Mine, were worked 
intermittently until shortly before World War II. 



VISITING DALE TODAY: Traveling east on Califor- 
nia Highway 62, it is best to check your odometer at the east- 
ern edge of Twentynine Palms. When you have traveled 
about 14 miles, you will find a relatively wide, graded, dirt 
road heading south. This, though probably unmarked, is 
Cold Crown Road. The site of Old Dale is just north of the in- 
tersection. None of your present buildings date from the 
1880's. Traveling south you will see the site of the Virginia 
Dale Mine, approximately four miles from the intersection, in 
the hills to the east. The mine is an easy walk from the road. 
Here you will find cyanide tanks and other remnants of both 
mining and milling Continuing south, and then east, along 
Cold Crown Road for another mile or so, you will find nothing 
remains of New Dale, but you will spot buildings and other 
remains of the Supply Mine high on a ridge to the north. The 
road to the mine is a Jeep trail, but if you do not have four- 
wheel-drive, the hike is not difficult At the mine you will find 
walls, foundations and sidewalks that attest to the population 
and to the activity of a bygone period of desert history. 



Upper right: Cyanide tanks remain at the Virginia Dale Mine. 
In these tanks a cyanide compound was mixed with finely 
milled ore. Cold was dissolved and the solution drawn off for 
processing. John Wilson and Tom Lyons discovered the mine 
in 1885. Right: The site oi the Supply Mine sits high on a 
ridge overlooking the basin and the Pinto Mountains. Rem- 
nants of mining and milling operations remain in addition to 
walls, foundations, sidewalks, and other evidence of earlier 
years of prosperity. 
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IN HIS warty way, Bufo punctatus, 
the desert toad, is something of a 
celebrity. True enough, for a toad, 
he's small, being only one and one-half 
to three inches long. By toad standards, 
too, he may not be considered portly 
enough, since he is slender and rather 
flat in shape. But when it comes to being 
flashily attired, who in the desert can 
rival him? Each of his warts is capped 
with a spot of red, sometimes enhanced 
further by being set in a circle of black. 
Gaudy enough when dry, he's a dazzler 
when wet, seemingly bejeweled with 
rubies, He is also a minstrel of reknown, 
a singer of songs in the spring, or any old 
time when it's warm enough and there's 
enough water, 

Now while this fellow is highly adapt- 
ed to desert life, he is still an amphibian 
and as such only a jump away from the 
old watery life of his ancestors, Thin- 
skinned, he is particularly subject to des- 
sication, losing body water fast by evap- 
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oration. And, because he can't control 
the temperature of his body, his life is 
dictated by the weather about him, a fact 
that is bound to make things harder. 
Thus, he really shouldn't chance living 
in a desert at all, and certainly not in his 
homesites among the rocky hillsides 
and arid canyons where conditions are so 
bad even his cousin, the doughty spade- 
foot toad, can't make a go of it. 

The thing is that Buh punctatus 
doesn't know this and hence in succeed- 
ing to do so, has engaged the attentions 
of many a scientist determined to learn 
how in the desert he does it. 

Two main problems, it seems, face 
this little toad. 

Number one is how to keep himself 
alive. Behavioral tactics developed 
through the ages help here. In the event 
of lethal cold, heat or prolonged drought 
conditions, he takes himself out of circu- 
lation, working his slender body deep 
down into a crevice, or flattened out still 
more, squeezes far back under a big 
rock. Safely tucked away, he can await 
better times. 

His answer for staving off dessication 
is mainly physiological. That thin skin of 
his, while a drawback in losing water 
fast, can, on the other hand, take aboard 
water quickly. This is particularly so in a 
special area, thoughtfully set aside by 
nature, on the undersides of his legs and 
body. Always in contact with the ground 
when the toad is sitting naturally, this 
highly absorbent seat patch works like 
blotting paper, picking up soil moisture 
no matter how little there is to be had. 
Also at work is a built-in water response 
system under hormonal control which as- 
sists in keeping a proper body water bal- 
ance. In time of high heat and evapora- 
tion, it steps up the speed of water intake 
of the skin, and decreases the amount of 
urine excreted, His bladder also acts as a 
storage tank for water that can be re- 
sorbed in times of dehydration stress. 

Basically, these desert toads can en- 
dure greater body water loss than their 
relatives among the humid land dwell- 
ers. They can also tolerate higher con- 
centrations of urea in their blood and tis- 
sues caused by lack of water. Both these 
factors enable them to be active under 
severe desert conditions topside and to 
spend long periods underground. In fact, 
in times of extended drought, the toads 
may not come out at all during the year. 
Problem Number two is a bad one: 
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how to keep up the old clan numbers in 
the face of such rotten conditions? Inde- 
pendent of water as these desert toads 
are, they cannot escape their amphibian 
heritage. They have to have standing 
water to lay their eggs in and this water 
has to be around long enough for the 
hatching tadpoles to mature. If the water 
dries up before the magical transforma- 
tion of tadpole into toadlet can take 
place, the whole batch is lost. 

Biologist Lloyd Tevis set about finding 
out how the red-spotted citizens of Deep 
Canyon, California, made out, for here is 
just about as rugged a spot for tadpole 
raising as a toad wouldn't ask for. The 
scant water is almost entirely compli- 
ments of run-off down the desert slopes 
of the Santa Rosa mountains. In the up- 
per part of the canyon, there are fairly 
permanent pools seepage fed, and hence 
bouncing populations of punctatus. The 
lower end of the canyon, however, gets 
the tail end of the spring water flow and 
while there may be a short-lived stream 
there, or at times even a sudden major 



flood, it is dry much of the year. In some 
years, there is no water there at all, It all 
depends on what happens upstairs 
weatherwise in the Santa Rosas. Yet, in 
good times and bad, punctatus resides 
also in the lower canyon. So Tevis cap- 
tured 93 individuals, marked and releas- 
ed them, and set about keeping his 
records. 

The opening gun in the punctatus 
social season is a whooptedoo songfest 
commenced in the spring as soon as the 
air temperature hits 70 degrees. The 
gentlemen, having emerged from winter 
hibernation earlier and being well hy- 
drated from sitting about in the water 
waiting for the air to warm up, now take 
up calling stations at selected points 
along the stream and let loose with song. 
Punctatus Is a tenor, his voice two oc- 
taves above middle C. Loud and long is 
his trilling song, his vocal cords twang- 
ing away, the sound amplified by a re- 
sonating sac inflated to a big round bal- 
loon under his chin. 

Very important is this song of his and 
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its very loudness, too. It must reach the 
ears ot the distant ladies and bring them 
hopping to spots along the stream best 
for the eggs: where shallow water moves 
slowly over sand and they will not be 
swirled away by rapids, or banged with 
tumbling stones. From dusk to early 
A.M., the desert canyon rocks with 
punctatus song, and egg laying proceeds 
apace. The main push is over in a few 
days, with some 90 percent of the eggs 
now laid Yet, in checking, Tevis found 
that only about one-fifth of his marked 
and gravid females had bred. Not that 
the troubadours had given up, for indeed 
many were still at it, weeks later, hope- 
fully trilling away from dusk to dawn. 

Once laid, the eggs hatch in two or 
three days, and the brand new tadpoles 
need 40-60 days to mature. Time is of the 
essence and the clan has developed 
some very good angles to speed up this 
critical period. 

The tadpoles are black and conse- 
quently absorb heat faster than light-col- 
ored ones, important because more heat, 
faster metabolism, and so faster growth. 
Behavior tactics help, too. The newly- 
hatched tads aggregate into a tight 




group, swimming constantly but always 
in the very shallow stream edge by day 
where the water temperature is the high- 
est. At night they go to deeper water 
which is warmer after sundown. A 
couple of weeks old, with the water level 
shrinking about them, they congregate 
on the bottom, feeding on organic debris 
and there they are less liable to be 
caught in small isolated pools as the 
stream retreats further and further. The 
final phase of their watery life is the 
chanciest, for now they are beginning to 
develop legs and other toad appurten- 
ances and so the tads go back to the shal- 
low edges again, this time to spend the 
days with their backs out of water, soak- 
ing up as much heat as possible. 

What with these tadpole tricks and 
hopefully with the later lasting, they 
make it to toadlets— youngsters gayly 
spotted with orange, who hop away from 
water now to their new life on dry land. 

Things don't always turn out so well. 
In fact, not one tadpole in Tevis' early 
batch made it, the Santa Rosas failing to 
keep up the water supply long enough. 
Everything dried up and all toads disap- 
peared from the scene. 

Later in the summer, there still was no 
rain, but a great flash flood swirled down 
through the canyon, the water coming 
from the mountains miles away. Still — 
out came the toads, dry and sorry look- 
ing, but hopping determinedly towards 
the stream to sit and hydrate, In no time 
at all, the singing commenced. Puncta- 
tus, in short, is an opportunisitc breeder 
with no set season, given the right air 
temperature and water, the minstrels 
sing and the ladies come, part of that 
backlog of non-breeding but ready fe- 
males available since so few had bred in 
the spring. 

And now here was a question: There 
was no rain, but a flash flood that 
brought the water, so how did the 
aestivating toads in their underground 
retreats far from the stream location 
know there was water in the canyon 
again? Biologists don't have the answer, 
but maybe Indians do, for the Zunis have 
long employed the talents of these 
red-spotted toads in certain rain-making 
ceremonies. 

Anyhow, and unhappily to report, the 
second big songfest also ended in tad- 
pole disaster, the year's net gain for the 
clan in that spot being zero. But, again, 
the punctatus toads have an ace in the 
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hole, as Tevis' records showed. Five of 

his marked toads were recaptured four 
years later, still on deck, still flourishing. 
With longevity like this, and with good 
years bound to come some time, the clan 
keeps in business. 

The punctatus bunch are individual- 
ists, too, the adults not all reacting in the 
same way. Some, for instance, followed 
the water as the stream dried up, migrat- 
ing to the head of the canyon and joining 
the resident toads there in the perman- 
ent seep pools. But others went under- 
ground right where they were, geared 
physiologically to wait out the hard 
times. Parlaying their numbers out in 
different solutions is a kind of insurance 
against total ruin by the same kind of 
disaster, an excellent adaptation for des- 
ert living. 

The toads that followed the receding 
water and migrated upcanyon remained 
to provide some genetic exchange, a clan 
vitalizer. The situation among the toads 
in Death Valley studied by Zoologist 
Frederick Turner, however, is different, 
as they live in quite isolated populations. 
The Cow Creekers, for example, prob- 
ably derived from the Nevares Spring 
toads, ran about eight to an acre with a 
maximum recapture range of about 1200 
feet. The toads seemed to shuffle back 
and forth within this. Considerable dis- 
tance away were populations at Furnace 
Creek Ranch probably from those at 
Texas Spring, and another at the Inn 
originating, perhaps, from the popula- 
tion at Travertine Spring. There would 
be little chance for genetic exchange be- 
tween these populations unless there 
were major floods, and these, of course, 
would carry the toads only downstream. 
The populations at the heads of the can- 
yons would get no new numbers this way 
and with flood water, the distances be- 
tween the isolated populations are too 
great for migration. 

Interesting enough, the first punctatus 
to make its bow to science was discover- 
ed in Death Valley in 1891. The popula- 
tions there are relics of the old wet Pleis- 
tocene days when the Valley was the 
scene of Lake Manly, and punctatus 
ancestors lived all around its edges. 
Those were the easy times. But today's 
red-spotted numbers, equipped as they 
are with survival techniques developed 
in the ensuing years, are quite likely to 
be decorating the desert scene for a long 
lime to come. □ 
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by GEORGIA LAIRD GULP 



Editor's Note: With the hue and 
cry of special interest groups over 
desert land use, it seems appropri- 
ate to highlight the struggles of a 
small tribe of desert Indians whose 
land was declared public domain 
back in 1853. 

m HE CHEMEHUEVI Indian Reserva- 
II tion lies along the western shore of 
^ Havasu Lake, in San Bernardino 
County, California. These 28,233 desert 
acres are all that remain of the ancient 
heartland of the Chemehuevi people. 

Until the coming of the white man, the 
Chemehuevi Indians numbered in the 
thousands and roamed from the Teha- 
chapi Mountains in California through 
southern Nevada and a small part of Ari- 
zona. Their language and culture are 
completely different from that of the 
other tribes along the lower California 
River. They are Ute-Aztecan; part of the 
great Shoshonean linguistic family which 
stretches from the Shoshones in the 
north to the Aztecs of Mexico. 

The Chemehuevis were a nomadic 
people, first by necessity, then later by 
choice. They were primarily a hunting, 
seed-gathering culture; although there is 
no tribal memory of a time when they did 
not plant wheat beside the river. Their 
basketwork is considered among the fin- 
est in the world, although this art has 
now almost died out. The tribe hopes to 
bring back this important part of the cul- 
ture. 

They had a very complex socio-politi- 
cal organization, consisting of many indi- 
vidual bands, each with its own sub-chief 
or "mayor," all united under the High 
Chiefs. There were three sections to the 
tribe, or nation: the Northern People, the 
Southern People, and the Desert People. 
The form of government was truly demo- 
cratic; all the people met to decide im- 
portant matters, and each had a voice. 




The High Chiefs were primarily moral 
teachers, concerning themselves with 
the ethics and morals of the tribe. 

The following excerpt from the forth- 
coming book, The Chemehuevis, by Car- 
obeth Laird, gives perhaps the best de- 
scription of their character: "The Chem- 
ehuevi character is made up of polarities 
which are complementary rather than 
contradictory. They are loquacious yet 
capable of silence; gregarious yet so 
close to the earth that single familes or 
even men alone might live and travel for 
long periods away from other human 
beings; proud, yet capable of a gentle 
self-ridicule. They are conservative to a 
degree, yet insatiably curious and ready 
to enquire into and even adopt new 
ways; to visit all tribes, whether friends 
or enemies; to speak strange tongues, 
sing strange songs and marry strange 
wives.'" 

This, then, was the Chemehuevi when 
the white man came. Through smallpox, 
flu, and other diseases the people were 
quickly decimated. Soon the remnants of 
the tribe were left only along the Colo- 
rado River and in a few other scattered 
places. 

On March 3, 1853, the Chemehuevis 
lost their territories in California when 
the lands were declared public domain. 
In 1865, the United States Government 
established a Colorado River Reserva- 
tion, mainly in Arizona, for all Indians 
along the Colorado River, but the Chem- 
ehuevis regarded this as alien territory. 
In 1906, Bureau of Indian Affairs Special 
Agent C. E. Kelsy wrote, "... but as 
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the Chimehuevis (sic) are of Shonshon- 
ean stock and at enmity with the Indians 
lower down the river, who are of Yuman 
stock, nothing but the military power of 
the Government could make them go to 
the reservation or stay there when 
moved." 

On February 2, 1907, the Secretary of 
the Interior withdrew 36,000 acres com- 
prising the Chemehuevi Valley and set 
aside the area for the Chemehuevi In- 
dians. This act extinguished the rights of 
the Chemehuevis to any lands in Nevada 
and Arizona. But the nature of the 
Chemehuevis had not changed. Al- 
though they considered Chemehuevi 
Valley as the heartland, it was not, and 
never had been, able to furnish all they 
needed to live. For some years the peo- 
ple continued to roam the Mohave Des- 
ert, the San Bernardino Mountains and 
other places hunting game, gathering 
yucca dates and pine nuts in season, and 
visiting other tribes. 

This attitude made it easier for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs when, in 1912, 
they began persuading families to move 
to the Colorado River Reservation. Some 
went because of promises that there they 
could make a living; others were forced 
down because they were needed for 
specific work by the Bureau. But none of 
them ever relinquished their rights as 
Chemehuevis, and all still considered 
Chemehuevi Valley as the homeland. 
Most of the people believed it was only a 
temporary move to the alien country. 

In 1929, the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict was formed by the State of Califor- 
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nia, and plans for Parker Dam were soon 
formulated. In 1940, the entire river bot- 
tom, including an area of some 7,776 
acres of the Chemehuevi Reservation, 
was taken by the United States Govern- 
ment and turned over to the Metropoli- 
tan Water District for the formation of 
Havasu Lake. The allottees on the river 
lands were paid a total of $27,426.50, 
and $80,846.69 was put in trust for the 
Chemehuevi Indian Tribe. This amount- 
ed to about $14 an acre— not much, but a 
lot better than the 27 cents an acre later 
awarded the tribe for the earlier land 
taking. 

In taking this land, it was ruled that 
the Indians had no say in the matter. On 
June 21, 1940, the House Public Lands 
Committee stated in its report: "... No 
question of policy with respect to the 
transfer of lands is involved. The lands 
will be inundated in any event. The bill 
merely authorizes the formal transfer 
and puts the district in the position to 
pay the Indians for the land." One 
Chemehuevi, however, was appointed to 
the board of appraisal which was formed 
in 1938. 

It was at this time that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs proved once more that it 
did not understand the Chemehuevis' 
feeling towards their homeland, and 
either by accident or deliberately, caus- 
ed dissension among the people when it 
declared that the tribe had no legal en- 
tity. A few Chemehuevis had begun to 
accept the white man's concept of land 
ownership, and 17 people claimed they 
constituted the entire tribe and were en- 



titled to the landtaking money. 

Meanwhile, Chemehuevis living in 
other parts of the country and on the 
Colorado River Reservation still consid- 
ered themselves Chemehuevis, and their 
sojourn elsewhere as a temporary thing. 
Families became split and the culture 
disintegrated even more, and the money 
from Parker Dam stayed in trust. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs discouraged 
any organization of the tribe as a legal 
entity and encouraged Chemehuevis to 
cease to think of themselves as a separ- 
ate people and become just "Colorado 
River Indians." 

On August 11, 1951, the Chemehuevi 
Indian Tribe, under the authority of the 
Indian Claims Commission, brought suit 
against the United States Government to 
recover damages for the lands taken in 
California, Nevada and Arizona in 1853 
and 1907. The Commission determined 
that 3,600,000 acres of the land taken 
had been used exclusively by the Chem- 
ehuevi Tribe, and a new judgment of 
$996,834,81 was awarded the tribe. On 
April 30, 1965, Congress appropriated 
the money to pay this judgment. After 
payment of attorney fees, the balance 
was placed in trust for the tribe. 

Through the work of the Special Com- 
mittee, and later the Tribal Council, a 
bill was finally passed in Congress to dis- 
tribute the money "per capita" to all 
persons having Chemehuevi blood. At 
the Annual General Meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1972, the Tribal Chairman had the 
happy duty to announce that checks for 
all Chemehuevis were in the mail. After 
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so many years of waiting, this was truly a 
happy season for Chemehuevis, 

Because the United States Govern- 
ment did not consider the Chemehuevi 
Indian Tribe a legal entity, no monies for 
leases, permits or landtakings could be 
distributed to the people or used to de- 
velop the reservation. In 1942, and many 
times after that, various groups had tried 
to gain legal recognition for the tribe, 
but working from within an alien reser- 
vation without funds, without education, 
without help from the government and 
without legal assitance, it proved impos- 
sible. Each time their efforts failed— but 
the Chemehuevis never gave up. 

In 1%8, a group of non-reservation 
Chemehuevis tried once more. In j une of 
that year, after unsuccessfully trying to 
enlist the aid of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, they went ahead on their 
own and called a meeting of Cheme- 
huevis at Havasu Landing, California. 
About 150 people attended, a constitu- 
tion was approved and council elected. 
One week later, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs called a general meeting at Parker, 
Arizona, and selected six other Cheme- 
huevis which it arbitrarily added to the 
original nine. The 15-man committee 
was called the Special Committee for 
Chemehuevi Affairs by the Bureau. This 
group, which represented all factions of 
the Chemehuevi people, set about work- 
ing together to organize the tribe and 
draw up a bill for distribution of the 
judgment money. 

Many of the people were suspicious at 
first because the tribe had been split and 
scattered for so long and they were 
afraid it was just another trick to take 
more land away. (Twice the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had drafted a bill for dis- 
tribution of the judgment money which 
included a provision that the land and 
other monies would be given to the Colo- 
rado River Tribes Reservation. Each 
time the people had voted it down.) 
Through patience and perseverance, the 
Special Committee eventually persuaded 
the people that they were working for all 
Chemehuevis, and slowly the split in the 
tribe began healing. 

Eight months after the organization of 
the Special Committee, the group heard 
about California Indian Legal Services, 
an OEO-funded organization to help In- 
dian Tribes who had no funds. Although 
the Chemehuevis had money in trust, 
because they did not exist legally, they 
were unable to touch the funds. In 
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March, 1969, California Indian Legal 
Services was retained by the Special 
Committee to help. Without legal assis- 
tance, the Chemehuevis would never 
have succeeded in organizing. This legal 
service helped in formulating a judg- 
ment fund distribution bill which, 
through, the efforts of the Special 
Committee and CILS, was passed by 
Congress in September, 1970 Because 
the people felt that this money, now a lit- 
tle over a million dollars, truly belonged 
to their ancestors now gone, a per capita 
distribution to all descendants will be 
made, whether or not they wish to be- 
long to the Chemehuevi Tribe. 

CILS also worked with the Special 
Committee as advisor in drafting a con- 
stitution for the tribe. This constitution 
was necessary for the tribe to be recog- 
nized as a legal entity. On February 14, 
1970, a general meeting of all Cheme- 
huevi descendants was called to vote on 
the proposed constitution. By a vote of 
161 for and only 11 against, the people 
showed unmistakably that they wished 
to be a recognized tribe. On June 5, 
1970, the Secretary of the Interior form- 
ally approved the constitution, and on 
October 10, the first Chemehuevi Tribal 
Council was elected. At long last, the 
Chemehuevis legally existed as a 
tribe! 

The Chemehuevi Indian Reservation is 
divided into two distinct parts. The 
northern section is mostly flat mesa 
land, gently sloping from the Chemehue- 
vi Mountains to a point about 15 feet 
above the water, with no deep washes. 
The bays are shallow. The southern sec- 
tion is filled with winding canyons, pic- 
turesque cliffs and deep bays and coves. 
The two sections, although so completely 
different, are both ideal resort areas. 

Until December 28, 1973, the 21-mile 
shoreline was under the management of 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
The regaining of control of this shore- 
line, which the Chemehuevis felt was il- 
legally taken, was considered vital to the 
development of recreation on the reser- 
vation. The water's edge is between 400 
and 450 feet, but the land was taken to 
the 465-foot contour line, and even be- 
yond in some places. Through many 
trips to Washington, D.C. by the top 
tribal officials, and with the help of the 
tribal attorneys, Mr. Philip Stevens of 
Ultra Systems, Inc., (who furnished his 
aid free), and various Senators and re- 
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preservatives of Congress, the shoreline 
is finally being returned to the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe, to become part of the reser- 
vation once more. Until all legal work 
can be done (including an Environmental 
Impact Study), the Chemehuevi Tribe 
has been given a use and occupancy per- 
mil, to enable it to continue its economic 
development. 

The tribal roll was closed temporarily 
during the latter part of 1970, so that the 
nine-man council could be elected. At 
that time, 131 tribal members were en- 
rolled. As soon as the council held its 
first meeting the rolls were reopened for 
one year. When the rolls were finally 
closed, in November of 1971, 315 Chem- 
ehuevi s had enrolled in the tribe. A great 
number of Chemehuevi people have 
since applied, and the council is working 
out ways of adoption of these people into 
the tribe. 

The Chemehuevi people are ambitious 
and are anxious to develop the land suf- 
ficiently so that there will be no needy 
members. At the same time, the tribe 
wishes to maintain its ancient culture in 
so far as it is possible. To accomplish its 
aims, the tribal council has, with the aid 
of government grants, hired the Univer- 
sity of Southern California to formulate a 
master plan of the reservation. With the 
help of OEO funds, a preliminary study 
was made in 1971-1972. Since then, the 
funds have been given through the HUD 
701 grant, amounting to approximately 
$40,000 per year. A planning committee 
of tribal members meets with the USC 
people working on the project twice a 
month. Their recommendations are then 
presented to the tribal council at the 
Continued Page }8 
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Loading the 
"Mechanical 
Mule" aboard 
the raft prior to 
ferrying it 
across the 
shallow waters. 
The 16-foot 
Zodiac inflatable 
boat is moored 
on the beach. 




ERIE STANLEY GARDNER will long 
be remembered for his mystery stor- 
ies; especially the Perry Mason 
series. Somehow he managed to sand- 
wich, between manuscripts of mysteries, 
extended visits to an intriguing and fas- 
cinating, out-of-the-way place called 
Baja California. 

In December of 1959, Mr. Gardner 
and a half dozen or so stouthearted 
friends gathered together a caravan of 
four-wheel-drive vehicles, boats, motor 
bikes and trailers and headed south to 
Baja in hopes of studying and photo- 
graphing the California gray whale in its 
natural winter habitat, Scammons La- 
goon, and beachcoming a virtually un- 
known and unvisited beach on a sand is- 
land which was said to be, literally, "the 
dump yard of the Pacific." 

Hunting the Desert Whale, the detail- 
ed story of this trip, although out-of- 
print now, was published by Mr. Gard- 
ner in 1960. Many libraries have this 



book available and it should prove inter- 
esting reading to those considering visit- 
ing the area. 

Now, 15 years later, the bone-jarring, 
tortuous trail that once was the only 
"road" has been replaced by a brand 
new paved highway— all the way down. 
This inviting new highway, together with 
a long standing curiosity of "what's 
really out there on that beach?" was too 
much to resist, so I set out to explore the 
"Dump Yard of the Pacific," some 450' 
miles below the border. 

The '-'island" is really only an island at 
high tide. Even at low tide, however, it is 
virtually impossible to walk from the 
mainland to the island because of the 
soggy salt marshes and maze-tike la- 
goons that meander throughout the area. 
The only practical way to approach this 
sandy stretch of beach is by water. We 
had brought along an inflatable boat 
which proved to be made to order for the 
trip. The 16-foot, French-made Zodiac 
behaved beautifully. Fully inflated, with 



its unique feature of balloon-tired wheels 
secured to a wooden transom, it was 
easily towed, as a trailer, from Black 
Warrior Lagoon across the 30 miles of 
beach to Scammons Lagoon. 

Before leaving home, I had construct- 
ed a simple raft that could be taken apart 
and put together without too much trou- 
ble, At the old pier, nine miles out from 
the town of Cuerro Negro [Black War- 
rior), we were able to piece together this 
contraption and ferry across a war sur- 
plus "Mechanical Mule," a four-wheel- 
drive machine, to the island. The dis- 
tance from the pier to the island is ap- 
proximately one mile. The Mule, togeth- 
er with the Zodiac, proved to be a fear- 
some twosome for the beach. 

What is really out there on that beach? 
Millions of old light bulbs, TV tubes, 
bottles of all descriptions, lumber, logs, 
trees from all over the world, several old 
shipwrecks — mostly buried in the sand, 
cartridge cases from warships, wooden 
storage containers of every shape and 



Once on 
Erie 's Beach, 
the "Mule/' 
with canopy 
rigged, towed 
the Zodiac 
and made 
exploring the 
island easy. 
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size, acres of whale skeletons, vertebrae 
bleaching in the sun, three or four baby 
whales, possibly premature births that 
couldn't make it, freshly washed up on 
the beach. 

There is little vegetation on the island. 
No romantic palm trees or native coco- 
nuts. Just rolling sand dunes, with an oc- 
casional area where the dunes are more 
stable and a fat, succulent plant with a 
purple blossom flourishes. 

In the 15 years since Erie Stanley 
Cardner visited this area, I would guess 
that just a handful of people have ven- 
tured there. The large, round glass fish- 
ing net balls and old bottles turned pur- 
ple in the sun, are still to be found; how- 
ever it takes some looking to find them. 
The easy ones apparently have been 
picked up. 

At first glance, it would appear that 
most of the "goodies" were washed just 
back of the surf area. After spending 
several days there, however, it was evi- 
dent that the most interesting things 
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were washed way back, possibly a half 
mile or more from the surf area, during 
storms. These areas are more difficult 
and time-consuming to explore, but ren- 
der very interesting rewards. 

Very few tracks were evident of pre- 
vious visits to the island. This would not 
seem surprising since the wind moves 
the sand considerably. It is interesting to 
note that some tracks, made possibly 
years ago, were still evident in some 
areas; however, sand dunes ancf vegeta- 
tion had moved in and covered over 
much of their traces, in the interim. 

The only wildlife noticed were coyotes 
and birds. Since there is no fresh water 
on the island, one would question how 
the coyotes get drinking water. Mr. 
Gardner points out in one of his books 
that he had seen evidence of coyotes and 
wild pigs (on the mainland) drinking salt 
water. This may be true here. 

Scammons Lagoon is the principal 
winter courting area and nursery for the 
big California gray whales. The activities 



of these monsters are well outlined in 
Gardner's book, and is too vast a subject 
to detail here except to point out the geo- 
graphic location of the island in relation 
to the whaling areas. January and Feb- 
ruary is the prime whale-watching time 
there, and where could there be a better 
vantage point than from the mouth of 
this large body of water. 

Interesting to note, at no time did we 
feel the least bit apprehensive when out 
in the boat with the whales. We were 
able to photograph them from 10 to 15 
feet away with no difficulty, Even a small 
calf (15 or so feet long) and her mamma 
were quite undisturbed by our presence. 

Whale watching is quite a thrill, and 
combined with beachcombing one of the 
most interesting (debris-wise) beaches 
anywhere, this is a winter vacation spot 
that will be remembered for years to 
come- 
Indeed, it is a perfect place for one 
who doesn't mind a little sand in his 
soup to get away from it all. □ 
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n UT ON California's Anza-Borrego Oe'seft, live miles from me 

I center of Rorrego Springs, lies a mound of rocks, a monument to 
U Hey leg Smith and to those who would per pel uate the fabulous 
story of gold, A faded register erected by Desert Steve Ragsdaleot 
Ui-M'i't Center in 1949 marks the spot, 

1 1 is also the site of the oih e popular Pegleg Mine Trek and 
I i n s Contest On April 4, 1975, Peglophiles are in for a real treat. 
The first Mine Trek and Liar's Contest to be held in some 20 years is 
m herlulod, appropriately enough, on the birthday of the greatest 
promoter of the Pegleg legend that ever lived, Harry Oliver. Although 
Mime may wonder why there is so much ado about Pegleg and his 
mine, in fact, it is no surprise at all 

Next to that of the Lost Dutchman Mine of Arizona, the Lost 
Pegleg is the most famous lost mine of the Southwest One authority 
»t western lost mines has even placed it first, stating that "more men 
have sought the Lost Pegleg than ever searched for any other so-called 
losi mine " To account for this fact, Harry Oliver once explained that 
pfasp&ctofs ' seem to figure it's easier to find a mine someone else 
has lost, than to find one no one ever found, so most of them are 
hunt in' tor the mysterious lost ones, that's been talked about so 
much Great controversy exists not only over the existence and 
l ical ion of thrs mythical mine, but also about the activities of the 
t iilorlul Pegleg. 

Pegleg was, indeed, an authentic character — a mountain man, 
Indian fighter, horse thief, trader, adventurer, and great teller of 
tales Horn in Kentucky in 1801, Thomas Long Smith began his 
mountain man career in 1820 when he first went on a trapping and 
trading expedition into Kansas and Nebraska territory with Antoine 
Knubidoux Over the years, he trapped and traded through the West 
with many other well known mountain men such as Jedediah Smith, 
Lwing Young, Thomas Fit/patrick, Ceran St. Vrain, Sylvester Pratte 
and Milton Sublette As an Indian fighter, he was known to have taken 
the st alps of his victims, but was not so lucky during one Indian 
attack Smith's left leg was shattered by an arrow during a trapping 
expedition in the fall of 1827. With Milton Sublette's help, Smith 
amputated his own foot above the ankle While he recovered, "his 
trapper friends fashioned a wooden leg for him and dubbed him 

P<>8U>g . Continued 



The Sure of the desert and hidden riches permeates from this photo on 
the Anza-Borrego Desert by George Service of Palm Desert. 
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In the summer of 1828, Smith rende/- 
voued at Bear Lake Valley, and joined 
a group that trapped the Virgin River 
area. When a large supply of pelts were 
collected by early 1829, the group chose 
Smith and trapper Maurice LeDuc to 
cross the desert en route to Los Angeles 
where they would sell their pelts. In later 
years, Pegleg claimed that he picked up 
a few black pebbles that were profusely 
scattered about on the top of one of three 
buttes in the Anza-Borrego area. He also 
claimed that he discovered in Los Angel- 
es that the black pebbles were almost 
pure gold nuggets. But, evidently, he 
was not interested in gold at that time. 
While in Los Angeles, he sold the pelts, 
went on a drunk, got into a fight, and 
was run out of town by local officials. On 
his way out of California, he rounded up 
iOO or 400 horses from the California 
ranchos and drove these to Taos to sell. 

As the fur trade declined in the 1830s, 
Smith settled down with friendly Lite In- 



dians and turned to trading— especially 
horses which he procured from Califor- 
nia ranchos. This he profitably did for 
the next several years. In the early 
1840s, Smith established a trading post 
along the Oregon Trail in Bear River, 
Idaho. Smith was well known along the 
trail, trading fresh horses and food for a 
reasonable price. He left Bear River only 
after the discovery of gold lured him to 
California. 

Arriving in California in 1850, he went 
to Los Angeles where he interested a 
party in searching for his lost gold. The 
treasure seekers wandered about the 
desert unsuccessfully for a few days Re- 
portedly, Pegleg deserted the group to 
later reappear in Los Angeles. Again in 
1853, with similar success, he led anoth- 
er expedition to find his mythical three 
buttes. A third expedition, led the next 
year, attempted to find a gold ledge that 
trapper Dutch George Yount found in 
1826-27 when they worked the Virgin 
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River area. The search for Dutch 
George's lost ledge also proved to be a 
failure, 

Pegleg spent his last colorful days in 
the San Francisco area, drinking and 
spinning yarns about his fabulous lost 
mine. According to Major Horace Bell, a 
contemporary of Smith's, Pegleg was 
"the most superlative liar that ever hon- 
ored California with his presence." Bell 
believed his mine was a lie conceived to 
procure free whiskey. Despite the tales 
told, Smith was even awarded a state 
pension based on the help he gave Cali- 
fornia-bound emigrants at his Bear River 
outpost. After he died at the age of 65, 
on October 15, 1866, the legend of his 
lost gold mine con tin ued to grow. In fact, 
Pegleg's death may be considered the 
beginning of the Lost Pegleg Mine story. 

Because there are so many contradic- 
tory facts about and experiences attrib- 
uted to Pegleg and his lost mine, other 
Peglegs were created in the minds of 
treasure seekers to accommodate these. 
The general site of the three fabled 
buttes moved about the Anza-Borrego 
Desert, with a few Peglophiles prefer- 
ring the Chocolate Mountains, on the 
eastern edge of the Colorado Desert. 
Legends of lost Indian gold mines have 
become entwined with Pegleg's mine. 
Adding fuel to the gold legend is the 
claim of various persons having found 
gold. The majority of prospectors claim 
to have either seen the gold or the three 
fabled buttes or have come very close to 
finding it. Each of these has his own fav- 
orite version of the Pegleg tale. 

According to one of the more famous 
Pegleg prospectors, Henry E. W. 
Wilson, Thomas Smith had a mine which 
he worked in the Chocolate Mountains. 
The Pegleg of the gold-covered butte, 
though, was not Thomas but John O. 
Smith, a guide and horse trader. In 1852, 
this second Pegleg crossed the desert 
form Yuma to Warner's Ranch, attempt- 
ing a short cut through the Borrego Bad- 
lands. There he found the fabled three 
buttes with black-coated gold nuggets on 
top of one of the buttes. Thinking these 
were copper, he picked a few specimens 
up and took them to Los Angeles where 
he discovered they were gold. Later, he 
tried to relocate the site but was never 
successful. 

A few years later, a discharged soldier 
from Fort Yuma followed John O. 
Smith's route, found the three buttes 



and the gold nuggets. He showed the 
specimens he had picked to friends and 
later went out with them to get" more. 
Their bodies were found sometime after- 
wards in the foothills of the San Ysidro 
Mountains, according to Wilson. 

Philip Bailey's description of the activ- 
ities of the later Peg legs, in his Golden 
Mirages, differ slightly with Wilson's. 
Both of Bailey's Peglegs found their gold 
s(iMiewhert> in the Chocolate Mountains. 
One of these Peglegs was a desert guide 
and later a teamster hauling freight be- 
tween the Colorado River and San 
Bernardino. He claimed to have found 
gold in the late 1860s. The other Pegleg 
received his military discharge from the 
Army at Fort Yuma and then later mar- 
ried a Yuman Indian. After a year of 
marriage, he convinced his wife to dis- 
close the location of a gold mine known 
to the Indians. He went to the site in the 
Chocolate Mountains, picked up some 
gold, and was later found by a teamster 
wandering over the desert after he ran 
out of water. When he returned to Yuma 
he met his wife's brother and engaged in 
afightwith him, killing him by accident 
He fled and later met a German who 
killed him for his gold. 

Peglophiles commonly cite stories, 
with more or less similar details, to sup- 
port the existence of the fabled gold. In 
one story, a miner was crossing the des- 
ert between Yuma and Warner's Ranch 
in 1869 when he climbed a hill to get his 
bearings. The hill was covered with par- 
ticles of free gold. The miner emptied his 
saddlebags and filled them with approx- 
imately $7,000 worth of gold, and then 
he resumed his journey to Los Angeles. 
There he became ill and was cared for by 
a Dr DeCourcy, whom he took into his 
confidence. When he became better they 
planned an expedition to return to the 
gold site, but in the excitement of return- 
ing, the miner had a relapse and died. 
For years afterwards, the doctor search- 
ed but never found anything. 

A few years later, in another story, 
two Frenchmen discovered gold in the 
desert. One of them went to the mining 
town of Banner and proceeded to brag 
about his mine and showed samples of 
the nuggets. He was later shot, but be- 
fore he died, he told a Negro named Jim 
Green, who worked in the Banner sal- 
oon, the location of the mine. The other 
Frenchman disappeared, but from then 
on Green reportedly always had a gold 




Harry Oliver, at Old Fort Oliver, who proclaimed himself Pegleg Smith's press 
agent, and was one of the two founders of the Pegleg Liars' Contest and Trek. Harry 
is touching up one of the wooden peglegs he produced to further the Pegleg legend. 
Harry scattered a number of these through the Borrego Badlands through the years 
to encourage hunters for the Pegleg Gold. 



supply, He loaned money to friends and 
even bought property in Julian. While in 
the desert he commonly camped at Bor- 
rego Springs which was once known as 
"Nigger Springs." One prospector, 
Charles E. "Mac" McCloud of Julian, 
felt that Green's mine was located in the 
Borrego Badlands and was possibly the 
same as Pegleg's. 

There are also stories of Indians 
having knowledge of gold in the Anza- 
Borrego area. The Indian gold legends 
have appeared both in connnection with 
Pegleg's gold and separately. Some Peg- 
lophiles believe they should not be con- 
fused, while others believe they are one 
and the same. 



In one story, an Indian woman, stag- 
gering from thirst, came into a railroad 
construction camp at Salton in 1876 or 
1879. She told the crew how she had 
crossed the desert and run out of water. 
She climbed to the top of one of "tres pi- 
cachos" from where she sighted the 
smoke of the construction crew's camp. 
She also picked up black-coated gold 
nuggets while on this hill, which she 
later showed to the crew and gave one 
specimen to the chief engineer. After 
resting, she went on her way and was 
never seen again. 

In another Indian story, a Yaqui Indian 
from Sonora married a Diegueno Indian 
Continued on Page 32 
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FOR THE FUTURE 



OME PEOPLE will complain-they always do— but the 
idea is to preserve at least a portion of the desert so visi- 
tors in the year 2000 will not have to wonder what it must 
have been like. 

There's more to the idea. It amounts to something more 
than just putting a few acres of land aside for future genera- 
tions; it's also a concept of providing recreation for the most 
people possible. 

Because of conflicting interests, these concepts and 
ideas are not generally easily applied. But the Riverside 
County Parks Department of California has somehow manag- 
ed to bring the thing all together, and its efforts will begin to 
pay off during 1975 

There has been some resistance to the county's parks 
program; there is always resistance to change. And this 
writer also feels the urge to resist; but when the program of 
development is eyed fairly and honestly, it must be admitted 
that controlled activity on the desert is inevitable. 

I can remember when the desert was wide open. I can re- 
member spending a weekend in the Mecca Hills and not see- 
ing another soul. I can remember when Imperial County 
opened the park near Glamis in the sand dunes. I also spent a 
weekend there by myself. 

But things have changed. I would like it to still be like it 
was I would like to come to the desert, go any place I like, do 
anything I wish But this is no longer possible. 
What is possible then? 

Riverside County Parks director, Pete Dangermond, has 
put together a whole stack of statistics on what people do 
when they come to the desert. 

The parks commissioners in this county have reviewed 
those statistics and developed a parks program on the desert 
aimed at providing-as near as possible— a little bit of some- 
thing for everybody -both today and in the year 1990. 

The county's parks program takes in a little bit of every- 
thing. There will be interpretive centers, recreational areas, 
and, yes, even an off-road vehicle park. The county also 
trying to put together a canoe route along the Colorado River; 
but littering boaters have hindered progress on this project. 

To understand why this particular list of activities and 
projects are underway, it might be a good idea to spend a mo- 
ment looking at the statistics Dangermond put together. 

Like I said earlier, ten years ago, or longer, my wife, 
tola, and I generally found ourselves all alone when we came 
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to different sections of the Southern California Desert At 
that time, it was unlikely that more than a few families could 
be found anywhere on the desert during an entire week. 

Now- usage is counted in the millions of visitor-days 
For example, In 1970, these participation days numbered 
S2n. m.QOO. This figure will climb to 286,5.37,000 by 1980 
and up to T78,919,000 by the year 1990. Continual 

Photo showing Pushawalla Canyon as it appeared in !94fy. 




It doesn't take a genius to figure out what will happen, or 
what the desert will look like, in 1990, if some control is not 

exercised before then 

But, really, it isn't all that bad 

Take Lake Cahuilla, for example. A few years ago, the 
area uccupied by Lake Cahuilla was probably totally unknown 
to desert visitors. It's now a thriving recreation area — thanks 
to the Riverside County Parks Department. 

And whal about Pushawalla Canyon. I've visited this 
canyon un numerous occasions and have never seen anyone 
there Although several local residents talk about the area. 

Let's take a close look at this canyon. It's unique. 

The San Andreas Fault, probably the most publicized 
fault in the nation, has its beginning near the Gulf of Califor- 
nia and sneaks slowly northward to San Francisco. Geologists 
insist that, in a few thousand years, this fault will have suc- 
ceeded in splitting California in half. The western half will 
became an island floating in the Pacific. 

In the meantime, the fault, although visible most of its 
length ; becomes exceptionally unique in several areas. One 
such area is through Pushawalla Canyon. 

A fault, simply defined, is a spitting of the earth. Gener- 
ally, one side or the other of the split moves. The western half 
of the San Andreas fault is moving northwards at the rate of a 
fraction of an inch each year, taking Los Angeles with it. 

It is this movement that creates the uniqueness in the 
Pushawalla Canyon Fault striae (scratches and grooves caus- 
ed by movement) are visible in several areas of the canyon. 
The fault also does something else in this area. Somehow it 
! lis trapped water, which in itself is not unusual along faults, 
(kit the water leaks to the surface through the different can- 
yons in the Pushawalla Canyon area forming four separate 
oases. 

In the Pushawalla Canyon itself, the water comes to the 
surface and forms a small stream. The length of the stream 
varies with the lime of year. Palm trees (Washington ias) are 
prevalent along the route of the stream. There also can be 
found tamarisk trees and other types of vegetation. There are 
downed cottonwuod trees, indicating that at one time there 
must have been more water than there is now. 

As an interesting sidelight, several years ago geologists 
became extremely interested in the area because of the small 
amounts of oil deposits found in different sections of the 
stream. Close examination, however, disclosed another 
uniqueness. The oil is formed— on the surface— by decaying 
organic matter. One of the few places in the world where this 
phenomenon can be visibly observed. 

The Riverside County Parks Department plans to turn 
this area into an interpretive center. On a ridge, overlooking 
this canyon, the parks department will build an educational 
center and an overlook. There will also be trails down into 
and through the canyon. The first phase of development is 
scheduled for completion this year. The park will eventually 
take in more than 5,000 acres along the San Andreas Fault 
line. 

This park will be for interpretation only. By this, it is 
meant that there will be no camping or recreational activities 
other than hiking. 

And why not? Those statistics we were talking about 
indicate that a large percentage of visitor days on the desert 
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are used for "Sight Seeing." 

Another large percentage of visitor days, believe it or 
not, goes to fishing. And Riverside County is developing 
parks along the Colorado River and will soon have facilities at 
Lake Cahuilla for large camping groups. 

Let's talk about the Colorado River for a moment. That's 
part of the desert. 

Several months ago, tola and I were camped on the 
banks of the river below Walter's Camp We were with Joyce 
and Charlie White. Before setting up our own camp, we had 
to spend a little time cleaning up someone else's camp. It had 
been a mess. 

And that's part of the problem on the lower Colorado 
River. 

During that weekend we were camped there, John San- 
born, a member of the Riverside County Parks Commission, 
came by with a group in canoes. I later had lunch in Palm 
Desert with John and learned that the group was trying to 
establish some type of a canoe route down the river from 
Rlythe John said the canoe trail would be easy to create, but 
camping facilities are becoming more difficult to maintain. 
Officials are slowly closing more and more of this part of the 
river to camping because it is impossible to clean up after- 
wards. 

This means simply that in a few years the primitive 
camping along the river that so many of us now enjoy will be 
replaced with controlled campgrounds. 

And that's what this article is all about This is one of the 
reasons the desert is being closed. 

The Riverside County Parks Commission recently ap- 
proved an off-road vehicle park for about four square miles 
behind Edom Hill, north of Indio, At the time of this writing, 
off-road vehicles are using all of this area — and tearing hell 
out of it. They leave debris behind and neighboring residents 
in Thousand Palms are complaining. 

When the park is completed, probably within a year, the 
outside areas will be closed to off-road vehicles and this type 
of use will be confined in this area to the park only. 

This is a perfect example of one of the things we are talk- 
ing about. If you'll remember, the same thing happened sev- 
eral years ago in our national forests. I can remember when 
these areas also were wide open and visitors could do just 
about anything they liked. 

It's this same destructtveness that has led the parks 
commission to purchase the old Indian Fish Traps south of In- 
dio and mark them for park development. John asked me not 
to give the exact location of the Traps because it has prac- 
tically been destroyed by careless visitors. But the Fish Traps 
were left from the days when the Salton Sea, then known as 
Lake Cahuilla, covered most of what now is known as the 
Salton Sink by geologists. The Indians trapped fish here and 
the traps were made by them hundreds of years ago. 

Personally, I must commend the Parks Commission and 
the Parks director Pete Dangermond for making the most out 
of a bad situation. In the next few years, these parks, now in 
the planning stages, will become a part of the Riverside 
County desert. The commission is trying to give — and 
save— a little bit of what we all enjoy. 

It's control -it can be called nothing else; but without 
this control, what will the desert be like in 1990? □ 
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from Grapvirte Canyon in the 1880s and 
settled down at Yaqui Well, which was 
later named for him, He later moved to 
Warner's Ranch and worked in the vicin- 
ity. He made periodic trips into the 
desert whenever he needed money and 
returned with black nuggets. No one was 
ever able to track him. After he was 
killed in a brawl, $4,000 worth of gold 
was found in his bunk. 

The story of Thomas W. Cover may 
cause some to believe that the Yaqui 
Indian's gold and Pegleg's gold are the 
same and that it is located in the Borrego 
Badlands. 

Cover, a Riverside County sheriff, 
may have met the Yaqui Indian in the 
desert either while he was hunting horse 
thieves, as Henry Wilson believed, or he 
may have talked to Dr. DeCourcy about 
Pegleg's gold and have become excited 
about the search. It is not clear if Cover 
went on several searches or just one. Ac- 
cording to one source, Cover went on 
several expeditions and on his last, in 
1884, he was accompanied by his friend, 
Wilson Russell, who later reported that 
Cover had both a gold nugget and a map 
to Pegleg's mine before he disappeared 
into the desert, Other sources do not in- 
dicate if Cover had a map, but they do 
agree that he had "positive knowledge" 
about gold being located at the foot of 
the Santa Rosa Mountains in Borrego 
Badlands. Cover was last seen in Borre- 
go Valley near the mouth of Coyote 
Creek. Russell searched for Cover for 
two days but he was never seen again. 

One thing that prospectors seem to 
have in common is blind faith that they 
will discover the lost Peg I eg mine. Most 
have claimed to have either seen gold 
nuggets or the three buttes at one time, 
but have not been able to relocate the 
same spot again. Always they are on the 
verge of discovery. Cover was positive 
he could find Pegleg's gold, but he did 
not succeed. Charles McCloud, Henry 
Wilson and John Mitchell likewise fit 
this description, 

Charlie McCloud first became inter- 
ested in Pegleg's gold when he heard of 
Cover's search for the mine. Through 
the years that followed, he faithfully 
searched for the gold, never doubting its 
existence. He was positive that "Nigger 
Jim" Green was getting gold from Peg- 
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teg's mine, and he was also positive that 
he had discovered the trail used by 
Green to the Badlands, Unfortunately, 
though, he had a heart attack and died in 
1939 before he could locate the mine. 

Henry Wilson, who spent over 50 
years looking for Pegleg's gold and who 
was convinced that it is somewhere in 
the Borrego Badlands, felt he may have 
seen the three buttes in the early 1900s. 
He was prospecting with Borrego home- 
steader John Collins between Seventeen 
Palms and Fish Spring when he saw 
three hills. The middle of one was cover- 
ed with black rock. He was lagging be- 
hind so he just made a mental note of it 
and hurried to catch up to Collins. Years 
later, he tried to relocate the spot and 
was not successful. 

John Mitchell, author of many tales of 
lost gold mines, also claimed to have 
found and lost Pegleg's gold in the mid- 
19205. He collected three black nuggets 
at the east end of the Chuckawalla and 
Chocolate Mountains He happened to 
have climbed a hill that was covered by 
black rocks in hopes of locating a meteor 
crater he was told about. Not until years 
later did he break off the black crust and 
discover gold. 

Twenty years after Mitchell's find, a 
sergeant, who was assigned to an Army 
tank unit that practiced maneuvers in the 
Mojave and Colorado deserts, claimed to 
have found $3,000 worth of Pegleg's 
black gold. While he was prospecting on 
his day off in the Borrego Badlands, he 
supposedly came upon a low cave or cre- 
vice toward the top of a low h il). There he 
found 20 pounds of black gold in saddle- 
bags beside a skeleton He took the gold 
and never reported the incident. Later, 
in April, 1945, he told another soldier 
about it while they were stationed in 
Italy. He felt that there may be more 
gold in the area, but he was afraid of re- 
turning to the site because he might get 
in trouble for not reporting the incident 
and might have to turn the gold over to 
authorities. 

The biggest claim of finding Pegleg's 
gold and the one that has caused the 
greatest excitement in recent years was 
made in Desert Magazine in March, 
1965, by a man who called himself "the 
man who found Pegleg's black gold." 
He wrote to the editor, enclosing a sam- 
ple of his gold nuggets, stating that he 
had discovered Pegleg's gold 10 years 
ago by accident and had since marketed 
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Sign at the Peg/eg Monument in Borrego, well autographed by visitors to the first 
contest and trek. Photo by Randall Henderson. 



$314,650 of nuggets by removing the 
black covering and selling them in 
Alaska and Canada, He also claimed to 
have had $25,000 of nuggets still in his 
possession. His biggest find was one 
nugget that weighed 14,36 ounces which 
was found two-and-one-half feet below 
the surface with a metal detector. All of 
the nuggets he picked up assayed 70 per- 
cent gold, 20 percent silver and 10 per- 
cent copper. He stated that the black 
coating on the nuggets was due to cop- 
per oxide. 

It was suggested that the gold was not 
native to the area but originally lost by 
Spaniards who were caravaning it be- 
tween California's gold fields and Son- 
ora, Mexico. Although no one else has 
claimed to have found gold as yet, many 
have found the desert and have gained 
enjoyment from the Pegleg legend since 
the 1965 letter. 

Many people have helped to keep the 
Pegleg legend alive. Besides the gold 
seekers who continue to search for leg- 
endary riches, there are others who have 
just desired to perpetuate the myth. 
Harry Oliver was one of these. An early 
homesteader of Borrego Valley and a 
former Hollywood art director, Oliver en- 



joyed talking and writing about desert 
mythology and pulling pranks designed 
to perpetuate the Pegleg myth. 

In 1916, Oliver helped to start the Peg- 
leg Smith Club composed of local resi- 
dents from Borrego Valley who enjoyed 
teitling tall tales. Once in the 1920s, 
Oliver manufactured 200 wooden peg- 
legs, had them weathered to look old, 
and salted them in various caves, coyote 
holes, and old prospector's diggings in 
the Anza-Borrego area. For many years 
afterwards, prospectors came in with a 
pegleg believing il was Smith's and that 
they were on to the location of the lost 
mine. On another occasion, in the 1940s, 
Oliver delivered an 18 "karrot" gold 
nugget from "Lost Pegleg Mine No. 
999" to Desert Magazine's office. Ran- 
dall Henderson, editor and publisher of 
the magazine, described the gold nugget 
as a plaster of paris cast of 18 carrots 
bunched together, laquered and painted 
gold. 

Oliver was also instrumental in begin- 
ning the first Lost Pegleg Mine Trek with 
Ray Hetherington, of Knott's Berry 
Farm in Buena Park, California, on 
January 1, 1948. Oliver went out to his 
old homestead in advance of the date, 
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H.E.W. Wilson, 
determined 
long-time 
searcher for 
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in the Borrego 
country, and a judge 
atone 
of the early 
Liars' contests. 
Photos by 
Randall 
Henderson. 




drew a circle on the ground and left signs 
which read: "Let him who seeks Pegleg 
Smith's gold add ten rocks to this monu- 
ment," and "The bigger the rocks, the 
better luck you'll have." Thus, the Peg- 
leg Monument, a monument to the 
greatest liar of them all, was created. 
Some 200 persons attended that first 
year's trek. 

The following year over 600 persons 
attended the trek and deposited the re- 
quired ten rocks on the Pegleg Monu- 
ment. Colorful desert rats such as Pisgah 



Bill, Desert Steve Ragsdale, Powder 
River Sackett, and Hard Rock Hume at- 
tended, along with local residents and 
tourists. Oliver, as master of ceremon- 
ies, initiated a Liar's Contest at the 
campfire the night before the trek. 
Winners were awarded prizes courtesy 
of Knott's Berry Farm through Ray 
Hetherington. Roy Hicks, of Costa 
Mesa, won the honors as the biggest liar 
in his role as a reincarnated Pegleg 
Smith. With a make-shift pegleg and tall 
yarns to spin, he easily won over the 
other 20 or more contestants. 



Famed desert artist John Hilton not 
only provided entertainment by playing 
his guitar, but he also caused excitement 
and protests when he tossed 11 of his 
1948 oil paintings into the fire as part of 
his annual custom of burning his "mis- 
takes" of the previous year. Desert 
Steve Ragsdale of Desert Center, one of 
the judges of the Liar's Contest, told 
those attending the campfire that he 
would install a permanent guest register 
for visitors at the Pegleg Monument. 
This he followed through in February, 
placing a metal box on a pedestal with a 
1000-page register in the box near the 
rock pile. 

Though an extremely popular event, 
the annual trek and Liar's Contest ran 
into trouble in 1952 when residents of 
Borrego Valley began feuding over the 
date of the yearly event. Some of the 
residents wanted to change the annual 
New Year's date by several months in 
order to avoid wind and sand storms 
which occasionally occurred during the 
yearly event. In 1952, two treks and con- 
tests were held— one in October and one 
on New Years. Over the next few years, 
enthusiasm for the yearly event cooled 
as bickering continued. 
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Unidentified visitors place stones on the Peg/eg monument at the first contest. 



Some 20 years have passed since the 
last Pegleg Mine Trek and Liar's Contest 
was held — just enough time to rekindle 
interest in this fun event, Interest in the 
Pegleg legend itself has never ceased. 
The size of the monument, piled high by 
treasure seekers, is testimony to this 
fact. 

On Friday evening, April 4, Peglo- 
philes will have their chance to spin a 
yarn or two in the finest tradition of 
Harry Oliver and vie for prizes. The 
contest will be held at the Pegleg Monu- 
ment at the Anza-Borrego Desert State 
Park. This area is also a primitive camp 
in the park, so those who wish may camp 
in the area. 

On Saturday, April 5, those interested 
in searching for the gold will meet in the 
morning at the monument, add the re- 
quired rocks for good luck, and will be 
off for an adventure in the Borrego Bad- 
lands. The park staff will conduct guided 
tours into the Badlands for those inter- 
ested and will also have a campfire pro- 
gram on Saturday evening. So, come join 
the fun and find the real gold, the joy of 
desert adventure and experiencing one 
of the greatest legends of the Southwest. 

□ 
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DECIDE TODAY TO SAVE 
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UNCOOKED DATE COOKIES 

Vi cup honey 

% cup butter (or oleo) 

1 cup ground dates 
Va cup toasted coconut 
'A cup graham cracker crumbs 

1 cup wheat germ 
Vi teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup ground walnuts 
Dash of sail 
Combine all ingredients. Form into VA 
inch rolls, wrap into waxed paper and 
chill overnight. (Or freeze until ready to 
use.] Slice thin and dip into ground nuts. 



PERSIMMON DATE COOKIES 

V* cup sugar 

V: cup shortening 

1 egg (beaten) 

1 cup chopped dates 

1 cup persimmon pulp 
Vi cup chopped nuts 

2 cups all purpose flour 
Vi teaspoon nutmeg 

Vi teaspoon cinnamon 
X A teaspoon cloves 
Vi teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 
Dissolve soda in persimmon pulp, add 
dales — set aside. Cream shortening and 
sugar, add egg. Add sifted dry ingredi- 
ents alternately with persimmon pulp 
and add nuts. Drop from spoon onto 
greased cookie sheet. Bake 10 minutes at 
150 degrees. Makes approximately six 
do/en cookies. 

OATMEAL DATE BARS 

1 cup brown sugar 

Vi cup soft butter (or oleo) 

2 eggs 

1 cup chopped dates 
V t cup hot water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup all purpose flour 
Vi teaspoon baking powder 
Vi teaspoon salt 
Vi cup quick oatmeal 
Vj cup chopped nuts 
Pour hot water over dates — set aside. 
Combine sugar, butter and eggs in 
mixer, add vanilla. Add soaked dates, 
sifted dry ingredients and nuts. Add oat- 
meal last. Pour batter into waxed paper- 
lined eight- inch square pan. Bake 25 
minutes in 350 oven. Cool and cut into 
squares. 
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74-774 Highway 111 
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DON'T MISS IT! 

"ROMANCE AND SEX LIFE 
OF THE DATE" 

FREE Admission 

108 Comfortable Theatre Seats 
Continuous Showing, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Write for brochures 
80-225 Highway 111, InrJlo, Calif. 92201 

"The Date Garden Highway" 

Telephone 714 347-0996 
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Box 545, Indio, California 92201 
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THE CHEMEHUEVIS 

Conlinued from Page 21 

monthly council meeting. The council 
then makes the decisions as to accepting 
or rejecting the recommendations. 

The reservation is being planned in 
such a way as to complement Lake Hava- 
su City, rather than imitate it. The 
Chemehuevis have always had a rever- 
ence for the land, and all developments 
will be planned so that they least harm 
the earth. By developing joint enter- 
prises, and enterprises with the tribe as 
sole owner, the people can retain control 
of future development. The Chemehue- 
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vis also feel that the value of the land, 
and its desirability as a recreational area 
will be higher if as much of the natural 
beauty is retained as possible. 

Top priority has been given to getting 
tribal income started, A public camp- 
ground has been built under a franchise 
with Indian Campgrounds Incorporated. 
The campground is just south of the Ha- 
vasu Landing area, with a road in from 
the county road, which turns off before 
one reaches the Havasu Landing area. 
At the present time about 50 sites have 
been completed, with running water, 
picnic tables and barbecue grills at 
each site. 

The campground has its own beach 
just below the camping area. Plans call 
for the establishment of a boat landing 
for small boats at the site in the near 
future. Meanwhile, there is a public boat 
launching available at Havasu Landing. 

The tribe believes that the establish- 
ment of this campground is the first step 
toward economic independence. Many 
campers have been trespassing on the 
reservation for the simple reason that 
they have no specific place to camp. The 
people felt that, in view of this, a camp- 
ground would be more than welcomed. 
In addition, a campground such as this 
could be moved in the future, should the 
master plan eventually call for a more so- 
phisticated development, such as a re- 
sort hotel, to be built on the spot; where- 
as more permanent structures would be 
harder to change. 

Provision for the old people has also 
been taken into consideration. In the 
Chemehuevi tradition, old people are 
greatly respected and these people will 
need housing and income, as most of 
them are completely destitute at pres- 
ent. Since they are the repository of the 
ancient heritage, who remember the 
song roots, how food was gathered and 
prepared, how the artifacts were made, 
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where to gather the plants that were 
(and still are] used as medicine, and how 
the famous beautiful baskets were 
woven, they are a priceless asset. 

Over half of the members of the tribe 
are under 21 years of age. These child- 
ren are the hope of the Chemehuevi peo- 
ple, and good education must be provid- 
ed for them if the tribe is to continue. 
About a half-dozen are now attending 
colleges and universities, and the tribal 
council hopes, through scholarships, 
grants and loans, to be able to send 
many more within the next few years. 

In the past, motivation for learning 
has been poor, as the people could see 
no point in an education if they could not 
better themselves. This attitude is 
changing fast, as the people are regain- 
ing pride in their ancestry, and hope that 
opportunities will be available for pros- 
perity and jobs on their own land. The 
tribe hopes to be able to maintain a bal- 
ance between using the white man's 
knowledge and technology to provide 
better material things and using the an- 
cient philosophy and ceremonies of the 
culture to maintain the serene mental 
outlook and closeness to nature which is 
traditional with the Chemehuevi people. 

The Chemehuevi language has chang- 
ed greatly even in the last 50 years, but it 
has not been forgotten. However, most 
of the very young people no longer speak 
it, although most of them understand it, 
Through the future establishment of a 
school on the reservation, using the 
older people as teachers, the tribe hopes 
to be able to bring back the Chemehuevi 
tongue as a visible language. 

At present the nearest schools are at 
Needles, California, over 30 miles away. 
A school bus transports the children. As 
more children move to the reservation, a 
school on the premises will be necessary. 
Indian children often have difficulty 
grasping the completely different con- 
cepts of the white man's world. The tribe 
hopes to have a voice in the program- 
ming of the school, so that it may at- 
tempt to reconcile these differences, and 
provide a modern education for the 
children without a loss of interest in their 
own culture. 

Many tasks must be done in order to 
bring the prosperity the tribe seeks, but 
the task is not insuperable. After the 
long night, the dawn is coming, and the 
Chemehuevi people are determined that 
it shall not be a false dawn. □ 
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WASHINGTON FAN PALM 



THE MOST conspicuous feature of the 
desert oases is the magnificent 
Washington Fan Palm ( Washington- 
ia filifera). Found in both California and 
Arizona, this tree has some anwing at- 
tributes which are little known to the 
weekend desert explorer 

For instance, if one were to set fire to 
one of these trees (and unfortunately 
many thoughtless persons have) the 
entire plant would be engulfed by 
flames. Certainly this is no surprise. Yet 
if we returned one year later the newly 
sprouted leaves would indicate that the 
tree was still alive Fan palms are resist- 
ani lo fire, which must be chalked up as 
an evolutionary success story. Scientists 
have not adequately explained this phe- 
nomenon but evolution and this tree 
have joined forces to resist man's intru- 
sion and the havoc he wreaks with fire. 

To date scores of these majestic trees 
have been set afire by mindless indivi- 
duals destroying the virgin beauty of 
these plants forever. It is only by evolu- 
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tionary luck that the palms, for the most 
part, are able to renew their growth and 
unload their seed burdens each year 
even after the fiery holocaust. 

Occasionally (he seeds which have fal- 
len to I he ground are eaten by a frequent 
oasis visitor, the coyote. Coyotes often 
dine upon plant material and the fan 
palm seed has just enough fleshy cover- 
ing to entice this common desert resi- 
dent The coyote swallows the seed and 
unknowingly begins one of the dispersal 
processes of the palm. 

1 he fruit portion of the seed is worn 
awny by the action of the digestive juices 
in the coyote's stomach. As he wanders 
over his exceedingly large range, at 
some point he voids the seed which is 
now ready to germinate as a result of its 
intestinal travels. If the seed is dropped 
in a place where there is standing water, 
or at least underground water within a 
few feet of the ground's surface, a fan 
palm may arise and perhaps be the init- 
iator of a new oasis, □ 
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Stay at the historic 
AMARGOSA HOTEL 
This lovely 50-year-old hotel is 
being rejuvenated. 20 rooms are 
now open. All carpeted. AH 
beautifully furnished. You, your 
family or your group can nowjj 
make the Amargosa Hotel your| 
headquarters while in the Death ' 
Valley area. 

You can dine in the restored 
Dining Room in the Hotel. A 
separate banquet facility is 
available for groups. 
Telephone Death Valley June 
tion #1 for information or reser 
vations. 
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1 1 Don't miss seeing Marta Becket^ 
r and her program of Dance-Pan- « 

to mimes at her famous 
I AMARGOSA OPERA HOUSE (1 
You've read about this beautiful 
and unique attraction in Desert 
and National Geographic, You 
have seen Marta Becket's 
AMARGOSA OPERA HOUSE 
on television. 

Performances on Friday, Satur- 
day and Monday evenings at 
8:15; doors open at 7:45. Night- 
ly performances during Easter J' 
holidays. Reservations are ad- j 
vised. A visit to the Amargosa 
|| Opera House is a must while!, 
V von're in this area. Upp Marta I 

1 



you're in this area. See Marta 
\. Becket's fabulous murals inside \ 

the Opera House. i| 
f« Telephone Death Valley Junc- 
Jtion #8 for reservations. Tours 

welcomed. 



The AMARGOSA GENERAL 
STORE and the Death Valley 1 
Junction Service Station are 
open. Space is available for de- 
velopment. Watch this space 
Seach month for more news as 
I the restoration of Death Valley 
|l J unction continues. 



For further information about 
DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION 
please write: 

Death Valley Junction, Inc. 
P.O.Box 675 
ath Valley Junction, .A 
California 92328 
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THE NEW MOHS SCALE: 
Will It Replace the Old? 

IN OUR past ten columns, we discuss- 
ed the ten Mohs hardness scale stan- 
dards. We talked about the minerals 
in regard to their usefulness as hardness 
indicators, giving our feelings as to ac- 
curacy, ease of use, etc. In most cases, 
the statements were our own; in a few, 
we echoed the views of others. 

Regardless of whose thoughts were 
presented, there has been some dissatis- 
faction with the hardness scale. Surpris- 
ingly, most of the grumbling came from 
professional mineralogists. Virtually 
none came from the amateur who studies 
minerals for the sheer enjoyment of it 
If the professionals were not satisfied, 
even in a small number, it would be ex- 
pected that a revised or new scale would 
appear. It has arrived, in the form of a 
scale that replaces some of the old stan- 
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dards, and is extended beyond the usus\ 
ten standards. We list it below, with the 
new ones indicated by an asterisk (*). 



Hardness 


Mineral 


1 


Talc 


2 


Halite* 


3 


Galena* 


4 


Fluorite 


5 


Scheelite* 


6 


Magnetite* 


7 


Quartz 


8 


Topaz 


9 


Corundum 


10 


Titanium carbide* 


15 


Diamond 



40 



The standards of this revised scale 
were chosen very carefully. The basis for 
each was according to a formula [which 
we will not show) that took into account a 
number of factors. The most important 
of these are; The strength of the bond 
between atoms (and thus the molecules 
also); the repulsion of various atoms to 
each other under varying conditions; the 
interatomic distance in each molecule; 
and the degree of packing of the atoms. 

This is very technical and most of the 
factors are difficult to determine without 
sophisticated equipment. Thus, any fine 
determinations of what hardness any 
mineral should be will have to be done 
by learned mineralogists, and be ac- 
cepted by the amateur. 

To correctly use the scale, the scratch- 
ing must be done on a certain crystal 
face or cleavage face of the standard 
mineral. As we understand it, using the 
standard to scratch the unknown would 
not be accurate. Much of this will not be 
readily accepted by the amateur. The 
professional may readily accept the new 
scale, but probably not quickly offer it in 
writing. 

This leaves the amateur more or less 
where he was before, using a hardness 
scale that is very usable, even though 
slightly inaccurate. We feel, at the mo- 
ment, that the situation will stay almost 
as it has always been, and any changes 
will be slow in coming. 

The basis for our thinking comes from 
past as well as present and future miner- 
al books. The amateur mineralogist has 
used a number of good books over the 
years. Some of these are classics, and 
have been sold in large numbers of 
copies, The so-called "bible" of the min- 
eralogist has been Trie Textbook of Min- 
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eralogy, bv Dana, as Wised by Fnrri 

The number of copies that have been 
sold we cannot determine, but it must be 
in the millions. 

The second book in popularity is A 
Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals, by 
Pough. Dr. Faugh is a personal friend, 
and he tells us he has sold better than a 
million copies. Dana's book at the time 
of publication was exceptionally com- 
plete, but somewhat technical. Rough's 
book is not as complete, but talks in the 
language of the amateur. Both books are 
priced well within the budget of the ama- 
teur. There are other books in these two 
classes that we will not mention, but 
they are excellent books. 

In the year 1944, the first volume of a 
projected three volume work appeared. 
This was the revision of another of 
Dana's books, The System of Mineral- 
ogy. Since that date, the second volume 
has appeared {1951}, and a change in 
plans took place. Volume HI was split 
and contains only the quartz minerals. 
This appeared in 1962, with the balance 
of the minerals [silicates] still to be cov- 
ered in Volume IV. The three volumes 
are very complete, but have the glaring 
deficiency of not covering the silicates. 
The complete present set is high priced. 

The old Mohs scale was used in the 
three volumes, and we doubt very much 
if Volume IV, when it appears, will use 
the new one. 

Over the past ten or more years, min- 
eralogists have found themselves short 
of mineral information. Many new 
minerals have been discovered that were 
not listed in the books available. No new 
comprehensive books had appeared for 
20 years. Avid amateurs were forced to 
look for information in many obscure 
places. 

Very recently, this scarcity has been 
broken with the introduction of a fine 
new book, The Encyclopedia of Min- 
erals, by Roberts, Rapp and Weber. It is 
quite high priced, but at the time of pub- 
lication (late 1974) it contained all of the 
then known minerals (over 2200). It in- 
cludes about 1000 color photographs,and 
can be considered to be the last work, 
from a mineralogical standpoint. 

This new book uses the old Mohs 
scale. If it becomes popular, which we 
definitely expect, the acceptance and 
popularity of the new Mohs scale will be 
pushed further ahead in time. 

Regardless of the above situations, 
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and any other circumctancos that may 
work against the new scale, we will in fu- 
lure columns discuss the new minerals 
that are shown with an asterisk (*). 

We might make a few general state- 
ments regarding the minerals that are 
common to both scales. We are a bit sur- 
prised that talc remains as Number 1, 
We would have expected it to be replac- 
ed because of some variation due to in- 
clusions of harder particles in many 
specimens. Evidently this had little ef- 
fect. We do wonder a bit, however, as to 
how one can be sure what face is being 
scratched on a mineral that is a decom- 
position product from a number of differ- 
ent minerals' 

The presence of fluorite on the new 
scale did not surprise us in any way. We 
feel it is a good one, as it shows the same 
characteristics on all faces. 

We are elated that quartz, topaz, and 
corundum remain as 7, 8, and 9 respec- 
tively. If these had been changed, we 
would no doubt have rejected the new 
scale These three, as we noted in our 
past columns, are very well known, and 
have become so ingrained in the minds 
of mineralogists and gem cutters that 
erasing them would have been impos- 
sible. 

The addition of titanium carbide, a 
synthetic material, as Number 10 inter- 
ests us very much. We will discuss it in a 
later column. 

The important thing that happened to 
Number 10 on the new scale is that dia- 
mond was removed, and assigned to 
Number 15, with no intervening num- 
bers and standards. This gap, even 
though appearing peculiar, fits our 
thinking very nicely. We have long felt 
that difference between corundum at 9 
and diamond at 10 was far too great in 
comparison to the difference between 
any other two adjacent standards. The 
creation of a gap had not occurred to us. 
There are those that will criticize this 
gap, but we feel that this was the only 
solution. 

We really do not have many reserva- 
tions concerning the new scale, with the 
possible exception that we, as with most 
people, do not really want to make any 
great change. We are somewhat relieved 
with the prospect that any change will be 
slow, if there is any change at all. The 
situations mentioned above, regarding 
mineral books, might indicate that we 
are correct. □ 
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• INDIAN GOODS 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zunl, 
Hopl jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, 
Chimayo blankets and vests, pottery and unique 
gifts. Sorry, no catalogue. Open ever/ day 10:00 
to5:30. Buffalo Trading Post, 20115 Highway 18, 
Apple Valley, California 92307. 



• REAL ESTATE 



GOVERNMENT LANDS!. . . From $7.50 
ACRElVacalioning. Farming Investment! Ex- 
clusive ''Government Land Buyer's Guide" . . . 
plus "Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U.S. Send $1 .00. Surplus Lands, Box 
6588-RC. Washington, D.C. 20009. 



• BOOKS- MAGAZINES 



JEWELRY, GEM and mineral how-to-do craft 
books, field guides with maps. Free book list. 
Gemboaks, Box808DM, Mentone, Calif. 92359, 



LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the soulhern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gecfco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
flower, California 90706. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
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Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Box 6B7DM, 
Menlone, California 92359. 



BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES, Desert, Arizona 
Highways, Holiday, 200 more titles. 1890-1974. 
Self-addressed, stamped envelope. Everybody's 
Bookshop, 317 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calilornia 90014. 



WILDERNESS LIVING! Nature, Medical, Survi- 
val, Hunting, Firearms. Self Defense, Guerrilla 
Warfare. Books— Vital, Fascinating, Extraordin- 
ary. Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, Route 3, Box 
517A. Glendale, Arizona 85301. 
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MOCKELS ORIGINAL Livingcolor Desert 
Notes, 25 assorted, $3.65, add 35c for postage, 
also Calif, sales tax. Mockels Desert Flower 
Notebook, $5.95, please add tax. Artisl Henry R. 
Meckel, P. O. Box 726, Twenlynine Palms, Cali- 
fornia 92277. 
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PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list. MDC Industries. 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Oealer Inquiries invited. 



5 TON HOIST (Beebe Bros. Seattle) transmis- 
sion, Wisconsin motor, 3 1/8x2 5/8 — all one 
unit, like new. P. O. Box 285, Salome, Arizona 
85348. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive, Riverside, California 92501. Parallel lo 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come in 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough , material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST. Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem Identification, slabbing 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, California 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

Mail your copy and first-insertion remittance 
to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, Palm 
Desert, Calif. 92260. Classified rates are 25c 
per word, $5,00 minimum per insertion. 
Deadline for Classified Ads Is 10th of second 
month preceding cover data. 



ARROWHEADS — ARTIFACTS, BirdpDints, 
Gamepoinls, Darts $100 each, 3f$2.00 - 
12/$6.00. List available. Arrowhead's Wesl, 
P.O. Box 30, Barstow, Calif. 92311. 



BEADS, ALL KINDS, shapes, sizes. Old. new. 
Complete Catalog $1 .00. Refundable with order. 
Beads & More, 4234 Craftsman Court, Scotts- 
dale. Arizona 85251 . 



• JEWELRY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELRY, all types, rock 
slabs. Write; Freda M. Francisco, 11335 E. 
Lambert, El Monte, Calif. 91732. 



• MAPS 



SPECIAL MAPS! Map *1: "Roadmap To Lost 
Mines and Buried Treasures of California." 
Folded only: $4,00. Map #2: "Roadmap to Pio- 
neer-Towns, Ghost-Towns, and Mining Camps 
of California." Folded only: $3.50. Map #3: 
"The Oregon Trail." Rolled only, you frame, 
S2.00. Map #4: "Pioneer-Trails" . . . 1541-1867. 
Rolled: $4.25; Folded: $4.00 Add 10% for handl- 
ing and postage. State Sales Tax. Detailed infor- 
mation available from: Varna Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 2216, Dept. A, Van Nuys, Calif. 91404. 



OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of old State and Rail- 
road maps. 70-100 years old. All States. Self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for details. Specify 
state. Northern Map Co., Dept. DM, Eagle 
River. Wise. 54521. 

TOPOGRAPH IC MAP INFORMATION. Enjoy 
your travels more with the most informative 
maps available. For further Information send 
Rt-.00. Miller Enterprises. Dept. DM-2. 383S 
Cannon Road, Auslintown. Ohio 44515. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highesl quality spectrographic. Only $6,00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, California 92667. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1960-81 
S, 1883-84-85 O mint $12.00 each. Catalogue 
50c. Shultz. Box746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110, 



• REAL ESTATE 



THE BEAUTIFUL COYOTE Valley, Lots, Homes 
and Acreage in the Unspoiled West Desert of Im- 
perial County. Bell Realty, Imperial Hwy., Oco- 
tlllo, California 92259. 



LARGE SHADY lots and acres in Beautiful 
Boston Mountains of Northern Arkansas. Mod- 
erate climate, low taxes, rustic adult community. 
Garrett, Box 14, Clinlon. Arkansas 72031. Phone 
501-745-2820. 



• SEEDS & PLANTS 



GENUINE DOMESTICATED GOLDEN Chia 
Seeds (salvia columbariae). sufficienl for four 50- 
foot rows. Complete instruclions. Package $2.00, 
Harrison Doyle. P. O, Box 785, Vista, California 
92083. 



- TRAVEL 



4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips, Death 
Valley region, all deseri areas. Paul H Thomp- 
son Enterprises, Box 20. Darwin, Calif, 93522. 



SOUTHWEST SAFARIS Air Tours: 1-15 days. 
Explore New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Ari- 
zona. Unique perspectives on geology, archae- 
ology, ecology and history. Travel by plane, also 
jeep, horse, foot and raft. Fly through Grand 
Canyon, land next to cliff dwellings, barter at in- 
accessible Irading posts. Camp oul. The ulti- 
mate in creative travel. Free brochure. Bruce 
Adams, P. O. Box 945, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



TREASURE FINDER locates buried gold, silver, 
coins, treasures. Six powerful models. Instant 
financing available. Write or call lor free cata- 
log, Phone (713) 682-2728 day or night. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Relco. Dept. AA6, Box 10839. 
Houston, Texas 77018. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE S4 .00 lo save $200? Build 
one of several detectors Irom our 20-page book 
"Build Transislor Treasure Detectors " Easily 
followed instructions. $4.00. Trionics. Box 164D, 
Brewer. Maine 04412 



FREE 156 page catalog on detectors, hooks and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lake-wood Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 



FIND BURIED TREASURE with patented de- 
tectors that distinguish metallic trash from 
treasure, have push button and automatic tun- 
ing, ground pickup eliminate feature, great 
range, elc. Free catalogue. Gardiner Electron- 
ics, Dept. 51, 4729 N. 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona 85013. 



BURIED TREASURE — Locate up to quarter 
mile away with ullra-sensitive Directional Loca- 
tor. Send for free, Informative pamphlet. Re- 
search Products, Box 13441-BUC, Tampa, Flor- 
ida 33611; 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detecl gold, 
silver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms, free information. Underground Explora- 
tions, Dept 3A, Box 793, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators Free 
24 page booklet. Gee-Finder Co.. Bo* 37, Lake- 
wood, California 90714 

< MISCELLANEOUS 

FAITH IS A STATUE! "and how one man made 
It visible," First prize In sculpture, the Statue 
"Faith," worldwide Armed Services Contest, 
1945. A fabulous story, a fabulous sergeant. Dis- 
covered, researched, autographed, $4.50. Faith, 
Box 466. Carson. Nevada B9701 , or Illustrated 
Synopsis 25c, 

LOG CABIN — rustic furniture building instruc- 
1 ions, 304 pages . . illustrated!! Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $3.95 postpaid. Glenn Smith Enter- 
prises, Box 1513, Dept. 69, Akron, Ohio 44309. 

MIRACLE LIGHT from the sea, "Cyalume." 
The instant biochemical light discovery is a boon 
for campers, fishermen, backpackers, hunters, 
entomologists, scuba divers, In fact almost 
everyone! It's a great emergency flashlight to 
carry in your car, boat, camper or any place. 
Weighs only one ounce and requires no outside 
power. Completely safe, non-toxic even if punc- 
tured. Produces no heat, sale under water. Each 
lighl lasts for 10-12 hours continuous use. Can 
be stored indefinitely before activating. Read, 
play cards, use as a night lighl. Packed 4 per car- 
ton plus reflector. Only $4,95 plus 55c postage 
and handling. California residents add 6% sales 
tax. General Store, 1445 Pacific Ave., Redlands, 
California 92373. 

SALOON MIRRORS — Nostalgic mementos of a 
bygone era authentically reproduced in brilliant 
colors, measuring 15 x 27 inches in wood frame. 
This selection features saloons with colorful 
pasts— such as "Jersey Lilly" — Langlry, Texas, 
Court ol Judge Roy Bean. Others available (com- 
plete with their story): Acme Saloon — El Paso; 
Gem Saloon— El Paso; Hard Cash Saloon — lona 
City, Calif.; Pioneer Saloon — Columbia, Calif.; 
Carey House Bar— Hangtown, Calif. Order now! 
Send $21.95 per mirror (Calif, orders add 6% 
sales tax) postage paid to: Tri-Tech, P. O. Box 
743, Newbury Park, Calif. 91320. 


m M. A V flOADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 

B^yB W 2^^- I TOWNS. Ci HOST TOWNS AND MINING 

1 W | _ Compiled by Varna Enterprises 38' *25 and 

ft 11 11 ^(^F 9 scaled Southern California on one side and 

ncccDT rwenmpw nipt Northern California on the olher Contains de^ 
DESERT OVERVIEW MAP!, q| ^ names many o| 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, are are n0 , on regu | ar 
i*o excellently detailed maps lor back country 

explorers ol the Mojave anrj Colorado Deserts MAP OF PIONEER TRAILS 
Maps show highways, gravel roads, jeep irails. 

plus h.stonc routes and sites, old wells, which Co.np.led by Varna Enterprises this ,s their ne* 
are hot on modern-day maps, plus ghost towns. *»fl» ™P»» P'°" eer blazed 1 cm 1541 
Indian sues, etc Mojave D M n Overview 1867 ,n the western United Stales. Su- 
covers Irom U.S. 395 at Little Lake to Boulder oenmposed in red on black and white, 37 »45 
Cily. Nevada. 10 Parker Dam to Victorville Colo- 
rado Desert Overview covers Irom the Mexican 

border ip Joshua Tree National Monument to ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
Banning to the Arizona side ol the Colorado Riv AND BURIED TREASURES 
er Be certain to slate which map when ordering. Compiled by Varna Enterprises, 3fl"x25" and 

S3. 00 Each scaled Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on the other Contains de- 
ANZA-BORREGO DESERT STATE PARK tailed location ol place names, many of which 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS a re nol on regular maps MOO 
A set ot 7 maps covering the Ariza-Borrego Des- 

ert Slate Park. BWHV format, bound. 15.50 Order maps TOday Irom 

Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 

Please add 25 cents for postage & handling Calif, restdents please add 6 3 » slate sales tax 


^ ^ Vlarih ITS 

£JiA(M— SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

O ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 
NAMF 

address 71 p r.nnp 

O SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAMF 

&nr>RFSS 

ftirjn (VIM Csrd- "From 
NAME 

AnnRFSS 


GIFT IDEA I American flag (3'xS') flown over 
United States Capitol, with certificate $9,95. 
Also, state (lags. Price list on request. E. Datz, 
2546 Terrace, Anaheim, Catif. 92806, 

GUM MEO NAME and Address Labels: 1000- 
$1 , 3000— $2.25. Three-week delivery. C, Friday, 
4705 Adam Rd., Simi Valley, Calif. 93063. 


Sign riilt f.arri- "Frnm 

NAMF 
ADDRESS 


FAITH, AND HOW One Man Made It Visible. 
Only 25c for beautifully illustrated folder. Walk- 
er Museum, Box 466, Carson City, Nevada 
H9701 . 

PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL— The only one 
of its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
for Free Brochure, Roy Keister College of Fine 
Arts, 19 Washington St., Santa Clara, CA 95050. 


Rifjn Rift Card- "Frnm 
One Year S6.0O Q PAYMENT ENCLOSED O BILL ME LATER 

Two Years J11.00 n ALSQ SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE 

(Or 2 One Years} HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR 

three Years $16.00 * 450 (lncll,des ,ax and pos,aQet 

{Or Three One Years) Date Binder's) with Year's) □ Undated 
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THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS CANNOT CONTINUE TO 
HOST THE TEEMING RECREATION ISTS WITHOUT LOSS 
OF ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES. EVERYONE WHO USES THE DESERT 
SHOULD BE AWARE OF THE PLAN AND THE VARIOUS 
USES OF DESIGNATED AREAS. 



EONTRARY TO the belief of offvoad 
vehicle enthusiasts, only a small por- 
tion of the Southern California Desert 
has been totally closed to vehicle use. 

The vast majority of the desert is still 
open, although there are areas where ve- 
hicle use has been restricted to existing 
and designated roads. 

The areas that have been permanently 
closed, for the most part, are small areas 
containing unique features worth pre- 
serving. These include areas such as the 
interior of the Turtle Mountains, which 
is practically inaccessible to begin with. 
This area contains high scenic values 
dominated by the Twin Mopah Peaks, 
colorful geologic formations, rare big- 
horn sheep and natural springs, 

The interior of the Orocopia Moun- 
tains also has been closed for similar 
reasons. To the south, in the middle of 
the Yuha Desert, a small section has 
been closed to preserve an unusual stand 
of crucifixion thorn cactus. 

Other small areas also have been per- 
manently closed. These areas can be 
noted on the accompanying map. 

This map was recently released by the 
Bureau of Land Management and is 
available at any Bureau office. 
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According to the map, there are a total 
of 19 areas set aside for off-road vehicle 
competition These areas appear to be 
carefully planned to provide proximity to 
all large metropolitan areas throughout 
Southern California. 

The green areas of the map are totally 
without restriction— other than simple 
responsibility on the part of the driver. 

Most of the green areas depicted al- 
ready see high vehicles use and, accord- 
ing to Bureau officials, there is nothing 
within these areas that can be damaged. 

The blue, orange and yellow all depict 
restrictions in varying degrees. The blue 
areas are areas which ultimately will 
become recreation spots. Vehicular use 
is restricted for the time being to exist- 
ing roads, but additional roads will be 
designed as funds become available for 
recreation development. 

The orange area also depicts area 
where vehicle use is confined to existing 
roads and trails. The yellow areas fall 
within the same category. 

The squares in the map depict six- 
mile-square areas; thus it is easy to see 
that not much of the desert has come in 
the total restriction category. 

But even in those areas where use is 



restricted to existing roads, it is permit- 
ted to park off the road to camp, rock- 
hound or go hiking, where not otherwise 
prohibited as explained under "Notes." 

This map is the culmination of 
hearings that have taken place through- 
out the state for the past several years. It 
is an effort to make the desert useful to 
as many persons and groups as possible 
without bringing total destruction to 
everything worth preserving, according 
to BLM officials. 

As time passes, there will be certain 
changes in some sections as recreation 
developments progresses. 

One Bureau spokesman said that addi- 
tional closures are not anticipated at this 
time; but future closures will depend on 
what people do. Unnecessary damage 
cannot be tolerated. □ 



Actual map size is 19" x 26" with brief descrip- 
tion of the 71 numbered areas on the reverse 
side. This map is available by writing: 

Neil Pfulb. 

Desert Plan Director 

Bureau of Land Management 

1695 Spruce Street 

fliverside, California 92507 
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Letters 
to the 
Editor 

Letters requesting answers must 
include stamped sett -addressed envelope 



Single Blanket Prospector . . . 

That anyone would be hauling around " 
high grade ore specimens found at Colorado's 
Camp Bird Mine many years, before." 
("Crazy Jake's Cold," Desert, Jan. '75), not 
only suggests idiocy, but places Watergate- 
type credibility upon the rest of the story, of 
course 

Those of us who knew 'ol Charlie (Seldom 
Seen Slim) would have to take exception to ol' 
loe Beller's inference that Slim was both 
stupid and naive. Slim lived and died like, ap- 
parently, Beller would like to May Beller 
heller his degradations elsewhere — not on the 
pages of your erstwhile publication. 

DESf'RT JOHN, 
Coldfield, Nevada. 

Treasure in Lilacs . . . 

Those of us, who live in California, consider 
ourselves so fortunate to be able to enjoy our 
wonderful weather, our iascinating and in- 
triguing deserts, our beaches and our moun- 
tains Yet, every spring we from the mid-west 
and eastern states find ourselves longing for 
the sight and fragrance of lilacs. That is why I 
want lo share an experience with all ihe 
readers of your wonderful Desert Magazine. 

Lasi spring, my husband and I took the 
Beaumont Avenue turnnff, driving up to- 
wards Oak Glen. We were talking about our 
( hildhood days and how we used to go picking 
lilacs Suddenly our car was filled with the 
Iragrance ol lilacs We drove silently along 
l. ii a lew minutes, wondering if we were real- 
ly smelling lilacs or were our memories so 
strong as lo bring on the aroma 

Then we both saw beautiful lilacs growing 
on each side of the road It was like going 
back in time. We enjoyed that beautiful sighl 
all the way up to Oak Glen The next day, we 
made a relurn trip with our grandchildren to 
introduce them to the beauty of lilacs. 

If you want to enjoy the same experience, 
do lake this ride around mid-April. 

DOROTHY KLOVANICK, 
Santa Ana, California. 

More on UFOs . . . 

Re Ihe item about UFOs, at Giant Rock Air- 
port near Landers, California, the man who 
runs the restaurant claims there have been 17 
sightings at Giant Rock of UFOs. 

GUY GIFFORD, 
Los Angeles, California. 



MARCH 1 & 2, Monrovia Rockhounds, Inc., 
16th Annual Gem and Mineral Show, Mason- 
ic Temple, 204 West Foothill Blvd., Monro- 
via, Calif 91016. Chairman: Norm Snow, 
5746 N, Loma, Temple City, California. 91780 

MARCH 8 & 9, Modesto Cem & Mineral 
Show of Mother Lode Mineral Society, Stanis- 
laus County Fairgrounds, Turlock, Calif. 
Working exhibits, special exhibits, free park- 
ing, door prizes, food, camping 

MARCH 8 & 9, Anza-Borrego Fifth Annual 
Walk for Desert Gardens. Saturday 7:30 PM 
program at Campfire Center, park headquar- 
ters. Sunday, 11 AM, walk at Fonts Point off 
Borrego Salton Seaway. (S-22). Park dedica- 
tion and celebration of Anza's trek in 1775, 
Bring camp chairs. Phone (714) 767-5311 or 
236-7411 



Report on the Indians . . . 

Regarding Bill Mack's article in the Janu- 
ary issue of Desert, about the reports on 
while Indians, I heard about white Indians 
sunn' years ago and began tracing it down, 
though this is the first time I have heard of 
Welsh -speaking white Indians. 

I ran down every clue I could think of, in- 
cluding the possibility that the Vikings who 
settled in Greenland and might have put 
some of I heir people on this continent to live, 
and they may have mixed wilh our American 
Indians 

I finally hit pay dirt when I talked with a 
man working in the library in Claremont, 
California He gave me a book to read about 
the Lewis & Clark Exploration Expedition. 
An Hiding lo that book, they spenl the winter 
with the Mandan Indians, but never hinted 
thai any of them had white blood 

They had a Negro slave with them, and 
when ihe Expedition was over, Ihe govern- 
ment gave him his freedom and a small pen- 
sion. Newspaper and magazine writers flock- 
ed around him for details of the trip They 
u.ri \ i ■ him money and liquor to keep him talk- 
ing, and when he was drinking his tongue 
loosened and by his own admission he told 
things thai were not true— including the story 
that the Mandan Indians were white. When 
he was cornered, he admitted that they did 
not see a single white Indian. 

In ihe book I read, that statement was not 
in the regular text, bul was in one of the re- 
lerenu's in (he back of the book. 

I am no longer young, neither is my mem- 
ory, so try as I might, ! can't recall the author 
of that book, nor its exact title Those inter- 
ested could soon check all the books on the 
Lewis & Clark Expedition. 

MITTYLENE BURROSS, 
Clendora, California 



MARCH 15-16, Hollywood Lapidary & 
Mineral Society Annual Show, Plummer 
Park, 7377 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Dealers, exhibits, demonstrations, refresh- 
ments. Free parking and admission. 

MARCH 21-24, Shoshone Annual Desert Art 
Show. Shoshone, Calif. Opens noon Friday, 
March 21 and continues from 9 to 7 daily 
through Monday, March 24. Motel and camp- 
er/trailer accommodations available. Entry 
forms and further information from Shoshone 
Desert Art Show, Shoshone, Calif.. 92384. 
Call (714) 852-4355. 

MARCH 22 &23, Bishop Belles & Beaux 11th 
Annual Bottle Workshop, Tri-County Fair- 
grounds, Bishop, Calif. Contact Bishop Belles 
& Beaux Bottle Club, Box 1475, Bishop, Cali- 
fornia 93514. 

MARCH 30, Annual Easter Sunrise Service in 
Red Rock Canyon Recreation Park at 5:48 
A.M. Plenty of parking spaces for cars, camp- 
ers, buses and trailers. Public restrooms and 
water available. Service sponsored by the Red 
Rock Easter Sunrise Service Assoc., the Mo- 
jave Ministerial Assoc., and the Mojave 
Chamber of Commerce. Located 25 miles 
north of Mojave on State Highway 14. Dress 
warmly and plan to attend 

APRIL 5 & 6, Silvery Colorado River Rock 
Club, Inc., 8th Annual "River Cemboree" 
Show, Mohave Jr. High School Auditorium, 
Hancock Rd., ai Lakeside Dr., three miles 
south of Bullhead City, Ariz Show Chairman, 
Ray Morrison, Box 2909, Riviera, Ariz. 86442. 

APRIL 12 & 13, Northside Gem and Hobby 
Club Annual Show, Wendell High School 
Gym, Wendell, Idaho Show will include non- 
competitive rock, mineral, antique and hobby 
exhibits. Demonstrations on various subjects 
during show. Contact Albert Moody, Rt. 1, 
Gooding, Idaho 83330. 

APRIL 12 & 13, 21st Annual Paradise of 
Gems presented by the Paradise Cem and 
Mineral Club, in the Memorial Building on 
the Skyway, Paradise, California Dealers and 
food. Chairman: Everett Pittenger, Box 692, 
Paradise, Calif. 95969. Dealer space filled 

APRIL 12 & 13, 21st Annual Fast Camel 
Cruise slage by the Sareea Al Jamel "4WD 
Club of Indio near Graham Pass in the little 
Chuckawalla Mountains 70 miles northeast of 
Indio Open to 4WD vehicles, the weekend 
outing offers two trips, one for experienced 
drivers and another for bigger rigs and new 
off-road vehicle owners. Skill tests and family 
games, pit barbecue Write: Box 526, Indio, 
Calif 92201 
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GHOST TOWN BOTTLE PRICE GUIDE by Wes 
and Ruby Bressie. A new and revised edition ot 
their popular bottle book. lirst published in 
1964. New section on Oriental relics, plus up-to- 
date values of botlles. Stick, paperback, illus- 
trated. 124 pages, 13.95. 




JEEP TRAILS TO COLORADO GHOST TOWNS 
by Robert L. Brown. An illustrated, detailed, in- 
lormal history ol lile in Ihe mining camps deep 
in the almost inaccessible mountain Fastness ot 
Ihe Colorado Rockies Filty-eighl lowns are In- 
cluded. 239 pages, illustrated, end sheet mar, 
Hardcover. J7. 95. 




GHOST TOWNS OF THE COLORADO ROCK- 
IES by Robert L. Brown, Written by the aulhor 
ol Jeep Trails to Colorado Ghost Towns, this 
book deals with ghost towns accessible by pas- 
senger car. Gives directions and maps lor find- 
ing lowns along with historical backgrounds. 
Hardcover. 401 pages, i? 95 




GHOST TOWNS OF THE NORTHWEST by 
Norman Weis. The ghost-lcwn country of the 
Pacific Northwest, including trips to many irtrfe- 
known areas, is explored in this first-hand fact- 
ual and interesting book. Excellent photo- 
graphy, maps Hardcover, 319 pages, S7 95 
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Mike Hanley 



OWYHEE TRAILS by Mike Hanley and Ellis 

Lucie. The authors have teamed to present Ihe 
boisterous past and Intriguing present of this 
silll wild corner of Ihe West sometimes called 
the i-O-N. where Idaho, Oregon and Nevada 
come together. Contains interesting reading of 
ihe mining booms, Indian battles, holdups and 
range wars of this little known area tailed The 
Owyhees. Hardcover, 225 pages, 17.95. 
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THE NEVADA DESERT by Sessions S. Whsaler 

Provides information on Nevada's stale parks, 
historical monuments, recreational area, and 
suggestions tor safe, comfortable travel in Ihe 
remote sections ol western America. Paperback, 
illustrated. 168 pages, $2.95. 




SOUTHERN IDAHO GHOST TOWNS by Wayne 
Sparling. An excellent reference describing 84 
ghosl lowns and the history and highlights of 
each. Excellent maps detail the location ot the 
camps, and 95 photographs accompany the text. 
Paperback. 135 pages. S3.95. 
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GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John A. Beck- 
wlth. Contains information do physical and opti- 
cal characteristics ol minerals; the history, lore 
and lashioningotmany gems. Elaveh rewarding 
Held Irips to every sort ol collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 123 pages, S3. 95 




Stability 
more than a word. 



Stability or flamboyance. One will survive 
under stress. For a quarter of a century Silver 
Streak produced a luxury recreational vehicle 
aircraft constructed to meet the most rigorous 
tests of the road. The success is legend. Stability 
means endurance. In recent indecisive times the 
Silver Streak name stood strong. Production didn't 
hesitate, quality never faltered. When you 
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own a Silver Streak travel trailer or motorhome, 
you have a product that has proved itself for a long 
time. And it's here to stay. That's stability. 

Water-Guard purifier is standard, equipment on all 
models. 

Send for literature and location of your nearest 
dealer. 



REAK 



Silver Streak Trailer Company Dept. 742 
2319 N. Chico Ave., So. El Monte, Calif., 91733 (213) 444-2646 



283-6372 



